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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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A Tri-ad Switch 





Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 


Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 


in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS 
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One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


: | Let Us Improve Your Looks 


% We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Bverything in the Line of 


Bangs, Trans- 


Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 

Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 

18 in. 1.00 
These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 

so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 

different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 

Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 5202 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 





air Goods. 
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per set 
Switches made of finest 


quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 


Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or M:ning Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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Volume 4 


A POTENT RACE FORCE 
se isn’t a thing in the world to prevent The Half-Century 


becoming the leading home magazine for the Colored people 

of America. There are reasons why we make this boast: 
What stronger incentive to do the thing worth while, can we offer our 
young women. Upon their shoulders rest our racial honor, our pride, 
and to them our magazine is a collossus among the periodicals being 
published by our people. Just see what it has to offer! It is the 
very playground, the campus upon which their literary muscles may 
get relaxation and strength. It is the possible roadway upon which 
they may get their mental feet and travel from one degree of pro- 
motion to another. 


HE Half-Century Magazine is growing and breathing life into 

the lungs heart and brain of our young 
people. Nothing that will urge and inspire 
them to do things that are useful and good, 
inspire them to do their racial duty, is left 
out of our scheme. 

The Half-Century magazine is anxious 
to come into the homes of the race in the 
North, in the South, the East, and the West. 
We feel that what it teaches and repre- 
sents is greatly needed in every Negro 
home, be it rich or poor. To this end we 
are working to add one hundred thousand 
names to our subscription list during the 
next twelve months. 

We believe in ideals. We are anxious 
for the time to come when we can publish 
a magazine for a million people. You can 
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Number 2 


THE YOUNG OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 


HE Colored people of America are coming into their own,— 
rights privileges and immunities hitherto not realized, are 
theirs. The great world war makes the Colored man an in- 
tegral factor factor to be considered. A few days ago we saw a 
photograph of the officers at Rockford, Ill. There were Colored offi- 
cers in the group and you had to look all over the picture to pick them 
out, that is to say they were not set off in a little group to themselves. 
but placed in the picture according to their rank. Certainly the awak- 
ening has come, if it did require a great war crisis to bring it about. 
From all parts of the country comes the joyful news that the Colored 
men of America, in the military training camps, are conducting them- 
selves nobly. The fiat has gone out that the difference in color cuts 
but little figure in the measurement of manhood. 


HE saying that the Negro has no 
country and no flag is giving way to 
Page army justice and army discipline. The flag 
which enfolds the whitest man alive is glo- 
° riously draped around the blackest citizen 
in America. The protection of the Negro 
who joins the army is kept just as sacred 


not? Uncle Sam’s man power is not to be 
designated by the race or color of the man. 
This is as it should be, and as the old adage 
runs, “Coming events cast their shadows 
9 before.” Ere long the city, the state, the 
nation will give him the same cordial recog- 
nition that is accorded him in the army. 


: . Safeguard Your Looks By Evelyn Northington ......... 14 a ee a th b +1 
y y , , 7 Ye sian, who assumes to be the 
help by a kind word, or by show ing our “Goodies” For the Soldiers By Leona Eldridge Porter... 15 HE Cauca * " a ° age . 
magazine to your friends. Just point out Eliminating the Garbage Can By A. U. Craig..........-. 16 criterion of modern civilization is 
; ; 7 ° ee INN oc iio ces ov eve ke ceeac seas soacaeasese 17 Saas i few things that make 
or mention something that you see in the Pin Money Hints Conducted by Helen Martin........... 18 beginning to realize a — 
magazine that might interest FOS MEE for noble Americanism. 


them. That is one way of ac- 
complishing big things—just be- Se 
gin with the little things. No one 

man ever makes the way glori- 

ous. How could you get along 
without friends? All of us need 
friends. The Half-Century needs i 
thousands of friendly homes, 
thousands of loving mothers to Ba 
put the magazine in the hands of their sons and daughters, thousands 
of fathers who, having the correct notions of life, will not overlook 


any good thing that will score as a breath of inspiration to their 
children. 








Looking Ahead | race.” 


E have a 
great many splendid things in store for our readers. 

We have another splendid story on hand from Maggie Shaw 
Fullilove—one of those stories from real life, written as only she can 
write. There'll be another splendid business article by McAdoo Baker 
in the March issue. Mr. Baker’s articles are always interesting and 
instructive because they are based on actual experiences. And he 
knows Colored people too. He knows every snare and pitfall, every 
mirage and camouflage of a business career. Every Colored business 
man should read these articles, and profit by his experience. 








Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIll., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE 


UNDREDS of our women readers want to learn how to knit, and because we 
want every woman who reads the Half-Century to feel that it is HER maga- 
zine, we have begun a series of lessons in knitting, The first one appears on page 
10 of this issue, and another set of instructions will appear in the March number, 
with some very helpful illustrations showing just how it is done. Subscribe 
today so that you will not miss any of the good things we have in store for you. 


Sti Se REE A 


“They are slaves most base, whose love of right is for themselves, and not for ali their 





Published Monthly by 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Co. 
5202 Wabash Avenue, ‘Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 





7 A Practical Valentine 


O you remember when you 
were in grammar school, 
how you planned for St. Vatlen- 
tine’s Day? How you just toved 
to get a lot of valentines? low 
hard you used to beg th> teacher 
to let the class have a “vale ine 
box.” If she consented, and usually she did, you'd send bright olo:24 
valentines to all your little friends, and if you were mischeivous you ‘d 
send a real ugly one to the teacher or some child in the school you don’t 
like. 

Most grown-ups 
are really not mach 
more than  ver- 
grown children, 
and appreciate valentines as much-as ever. Do you think it is possible 
to find a valentine that is prettier than the cover of the Half-Century 
this month? At any rate we know that you do not find pretty Colored 
girls on valentines, that is, not very often, and any of your friends 
would appreciate this nurmber of the Half-Century, not only for the 
pretty girl on the outside, but for the splendid articles inside. Send 
for a copy or purchase a copy from your dealer and send it to some 
friend and see how it will be appreciated. The dollar spent for twelve 
issues of this lively magazine is well spent indeed. 
















Copyright, 1917, by The Half-Century 
Magazine Pub. Co. All rights reserved. 
Member National Negro Press Ass’n. 
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FATE LEADS TRUMPS; CUPID PLAYS THE ACE 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 





N THE BIG SHIPPING ROOM of the firm of 
Hall and West, two young men stood talking. 
Youth was almost the only point they held in 


common. Their paths in life lay far apart and 
they met only on the common ground of educated men. 
One was a Negro while the other was white. 


Nelson Denby was the kind of man who is never 
overlooked even in a crowd. Yet his charm lay not 
altogether in his features, clean-cut though they were. 
He first impressed one with the fact that he was a 
man, and the moment he spoke the impression was 
strengthened. He was good to look at. Tall, lithe, 
clear-eyed, with dark hair that set off his brown skin, 
and moving with all the ease of a savage, he would be 
noticed anywhere. 


At college he had gone in for football and had been 
looked upon as promising material for the varsity. 
As quarterback on the scrub team he had many times 
checked the triumphant sweep of the Morehouse 
champions by imbuing his men with something of his 
own reckless and brilliant playing. 


At the close of the term he had decided to drift 
farther south and in time ended up in quaint New 
Orleans. The place did not impress him favorably so 
he set out for the Northern part of the state, but got 
no farther than the city of Alexandria, There he met 
the One Girl. 


It did not take many glances into the eyes of the 
piquant little creole to convince him that the road to 
happiness lay through the land of matrimony. Nor 
did it take him long to pursuade her to see it his way. 
He sacrificed his ambition to become a surgeon on the 
altar of love. Hall and West had employed him in a 
menial capacity, but after learning that he was edu- 
cated and had ability, had given him his present posi- 
tion at a reduction of the pay that would have been 
paid a white man for the same work. Still, even at 
that, it was good, much better than the Negro is 
paid as a rule. 


HERE WAS NOTHING out of the ordinary 

about the white man, except that he wore glasses, 
His name was Paul Wilson. Each day he was accus- 
tomed to having a two person debate with Denby 
while waiting for the store to close. Today the ques- 
tion was morals and after having run the gamut 
from the Borgias to the vampire of the screen, had 
settled down to an argument as to whether the white 
race needed men who would keep their own side of 
the line or whether the Negro needed women who were 
strong enough to resist the advances of the lawless 
white. 


“You see,” said Denby, “the women of my race 
have no centuries of culture behind them and very 
few have the means to enable them to sit and hold 
their hands. They must join in the fight for exist- 


ence. Then too, we as a race do not ostracize the 
fallen as you do. Thus, the demands of life being 
hard, the temptation great and the punishment 


meagre, they fall.” 


“Not only that, but they build their best society on 
a foundation of color and texture of hair,” Wilson 
answered. “But,” he continued, “you are very 
wrong in thinking that the majority of your women 
in the South are weak. Some of them will resist the 
greatest pressure.” 


“You speak very positively.” A gleam came into 
Denby’s eyes. 

“Indeed so.” 

“From experience?” 


“Well, I am not sure that my one excursion across 
the line entitles me to say that I speak from exper- 
ience or not. At any rate I will tell you of it. It 
happened a couple of years back, when I was younger 
and did not have the control that I have now. 


“The girl was a creole—fair in face, form and color. 
I saw her on the street and soon afterwards sent her 
a note. She paid not the slightest attention to it, to 
my great chagrin, Once I ventured to speak to her 
on her way from work, for she was a working girl, 
and she made me feel so very low that I never at- 
tempted to do so again. However, I refused to give 
her up. Months passed before a combination of un- 
fortunate incidents made her weaken. Her father 
died and the shock made her mother very ill. The 


most careful nursing would give her a fighting chance 
the doctor said. By having to remain at home the 
girl soon lost her position and her little store of cash 
was not long able to stand the inroads made upon it. 
I saw my chance and offered aid at a time when she 
could not very well refuse, since the price of refusal 
would have been her mother‘s life. 


“6 LAVISHED MONEY and clothes on her. I re- 


member in particular the last thing I gave her. 
It was a locket with a large diamond in the front and 
on the back it had some small stones set in the letter 
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“In the 
City of Al- 
exandria 
he met the 
one Girl... 
the piquant 
little creole 
Thyra 
de Selle.” 


bd 





“P” and under it were her initials also set in small 
diamonds.” 


Denby did not have time to comment on the story 
for the clock began striking the closing hour. He 
was glad too that he did not have to say anything for 
the story had brought the thing too close for comfort, 
His thoughts turned persistently to the tale as he 
walked toward his boarding house. After a bit youth- 
ful spirits aided by the pleasant evening caused his 
thoughts to take a more pleasant turn, He remem- 
bered that it was Wednesday and that he was to call 
on Thyra that night. The recollection lent wings to 
his feet and he was soon at home. 

An hour later he came down the steps attired in a 
neat serge suit and laughingly protesting against the 
urgent demands of the landlady to wait a few minutes 
more and eat some biscuit that were just ready to be 
taken out of the stove. In the end he won and she 
was forced to content herself with the promise that 
he would devour whole dozens of them when he came 
back, So she watched the blue-clad figure of her 
favorite until he turned down Third Street on his 
way to the One Girl. 


All the world loves a lover and many eyes lighted 
with umusement as they fell upon Denby marching 
toward the goal of his desire with a five-pound box of 
candy under his arm. As for him he was all uncon- 
scious of the people he passed so eager was he to put 
the blocks behind him. The smell of honeysuckle 
mingled with the odor of roses in bloom and the over- 
poweringly sweet scent of magnolia seemed to caress 
him when he neared the gate that led to the little 
green painted bungalow where Thyra De Selle lived 
with her mother. 


M RS. DE SELLE met him at the door and ushered 
him into the living room, chattering all the 
while as only she could chatter, As her name indi- 
cated, she was of French descent. In her day she had 
been a belle and still showed traces of a beauty that 
must have been great. 


“Ah,” she said. “again it is candies that you bring. 
How many times must I tell you that Thyra has no 
control over herself when she is near bon bons. All 
day I scold and say that she will ruin her complexion. 


Now I will scold you and see if that will do any good.” 
Her way of pronouncing the English words and the 
gestures that seemed to go with all she said was very 
pretty, Denby thought. He caught her to him fondly. 

“Don’t you worry your dear little head about ‘Rose- 
bud,’ she knows when to stop.” 

“Well, she does not seem to know when to start. 
See how she is making you wait.” 

“You go and hurry her in and I will bring you a 
surprise when I come again,” bribed Denby, 

“That reminds me that I have one for you. Today 
I fixed it. What is it? It’s a layer cake, the kind 
that you like. I will get you some.” 

A light footfall made Denby look up a few moments 
afterward and he involuntarily rose to his feet to 
greet the vision that stood framed in the drapery of 
the doorway. Thyra seemed to have been just about 
to tip-toe into the room without his knowledge and his 
glance had stopped her when she was posed for the 
attempt, 

She had on a blue silk dress that fitted her slender 
form to perfection. The gauzy material half hid and 
half revealed the lithesome lines of her figure. It 
was cut low in front and from a foam of snowy lace 
her beautiful throat rose like a column of tinted ivory. 
A great mass of dark hair was piled on her head 
and held in place by a Japanese comb. Her brown 
eyes were lighted with fun and her perfect teeth 
gleamed through her slightly parted lips, She seemed 
as sweet as the single red rose at her waist. Denby’s 
very soul was wrapped up in slender Thyra De Selle. 


“My, but you are charming tonight,” was all the 
man could say but his eyes spoke a language of their 
own as he crushed her, dress and all fiercely in his 
arms. He released her just in time to avoid being 
seen by Mrs. De Selle who at that moment entered 
bearing a plate piled high with golden slices of cake. 
She soon tactfully excused herself and left the lovers 
alone. 

Time sped pleasantly for the two while they planned 
their nest-to-be and talked of the bright future. 
Thyra played and they both sang so they interspersed 
conversation with music. All good things must come 
to an end no less than bad ones. The hour was late 
and Denby felt compelled to make his adieux to the 
De Selles, Thyra went with him to the gate. There 
he said goodbye all over to her. 


66(-\H, NELSE, will you do me a favor?” she asked 
suddenly as if it at that moment had been re- 
called to her mind. Denby laughed. 

“The very idea,” he said. “why of course, Sweet- 
heart.” At the endearment the girl patted his cheek. 

“Wait,” floated over her shoulder as she ran toward 
the house. She returned breathless with a mantle of 
color in her cheeks. 

“IT want you to take this with you and have some 
jeweler fix the catch.” She held out the trinket to 
him, 

He took it and turned toward the light on the corner 
to see what it was. Distant though the light was, it 
was not too far to show him the dazzling radiance of 
a perfectly flawless violet blue diamond that must 
have weighed a half caret. Set in a heavy locket it 
winked and seemed almost a live thing in its arrogant 
beauty. With nothing in his mind save admiration 
for the stone and the locket, the man turned it over. 
A cry escaped him and he started back at what he 
found on the reverse side. The letter “P’” met his 
cye and under it the initials “T. D.” It was then 
that he thought of the story that he had heard in 
the afternoon. With the blazing letters burned 
forever in his mind, he dropped the locket at his 
feet. The girl with feminine intuition sensed that 
something was wrong. She threw her arms around 
him with a tender inquiry, but the man broke away 
trom her and stumbled blindly toward the light that 
had destroyed his happiness. Nor did he hear her 
tender “Nelse, what is the matter?” 

Bitterly disillusioned, his world reduced to chaos, 
his dreams in ashes and with a dull pain gnawing at 
his heart, Denby never could recall how far he wan- 
dered or how long on that fateful night. His one 
desire was to crawl off somewhere and die. 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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F YOU LOOKED at her once, you were sure to 

look a second time. If the first glance was 

merely bestowed idly in passing, the second was 

promptly given with all the intenseness of sud- 
den but unmistakable interest. If you were of a 
jovial and careless disposition you would laugh and 
whisper a mirthful witticism to your companion at 
her expense, If you were grave and dignified, but 
unimaginitive you would regard her with well bred 
astonishment that she could really be human and at 
the same time so hideously ugly; but if you were 
sentimental and naturally sympathetic with a good 
share of imagination, as I am, you would see at once 
beneath the shabbiness and almost repellant homeli- 
ness, something at once proud and pitifully pathetic. 
Despite yourself you’d find your heart strangely 
touched and half angry at others who dared to laugh 
at her. Then you’d be angry at your own folly in 
thus, even secretly challenging her cause, but when 
she left the street car, you’d be surprised to find 
yourself rising and following her. 


It was thus with me on a certain December night a 
few years ago. I had had a hard and unusually try- 
ing day at the office and was tired and prepared to 
be grouchy at the least provocation. I got on the 
car at Bond Street. It was, as usual, crowded at 
that hour of the day but I was fortunate enough to 
get the only remaining seat. I was trying to glance 
over the evening papers and finding it impossible 
with the army of strap hangers becoming greater as 
we passed each successive block, I at last folded my 
paper in disgust and fell to glaring at my equally 
tired and innocent fellow-passengers, who couldn’t 
help being pushed and shoved against me any more 
than I could help crowding the two severe-looking 
elderly ladies on either side of me, Deciding that they 
were spinsters, I had begun to feel a most placid 
satisfaction in thus knowing that they were as un- 
comfortable as I was and could even look around 
me with my usual interest, when my attention was 
attracted to the front end of the car by an unusual 
scrambling and some muffled laughter as a new 
passenger was taken on. Peeping curiously, I man- 
aged to catch a glimpse of her. 





Y FIRST INCLINATION was to laugh, but as 

I saw her shrink timidly into a corner as the 
passengers crowded closer against each other to 
avoid touching her, my quick sympathies and indig- 
nation were aroused. 

She was small and stooped almost double, not de- 
formed, but as though she had acquired the stoop 
from much bending and hard work. Her small with- 
ered face was almost ape-like in its hideousness. She 
had small, squirrel-like eyes utterly devoid of brows, 
a mere pimple that passed for a nose, and heavy lips 
that could not hide the large uneven teeth. Her 
hands were tiny and claw-like. She was dressed 
shabbily and wore a tiny hat perched jauntily upon 
her head which was pitifully devoid of hair, 

But I regretted at once my mirthful inclination and 
my heart went out to her in pity. This last feelins 
was strengthened as I noted her evident desire to 
appear that she had not noticed the amusement that 
her entrance had caused and the pleading look that 
asked, almost as plainly as words, that they stop 
laughing at her. She was evidently used to this sort 
of thing, yet had never overcome her sensitiveness in 
regard to her looks. She was not altogether shy 
either, for there was a certain pride with which she 
looked at the world, and the eyes, so animal like, at 
first, struck one as really interesting and suggested 
that they held an untold wealth of experience and 
\iled tragedies in their depths. 

I became so interested in her that I passed my 
corner without noticing it, and when she rose to leave 
he car, I found myself following her, fatigue for- 
~zotten. 


HE NIGHT was bitter and she paused a moment 

to pull her cloak closed about her shoulders be- 
fore she faced the wind. In doing so, one of her 
numerous small bundles fell to the ground, and I 
hastened forward to restore it to her. She appeared 
surprised and thanking me courteously, passed on, I 
did not want to lose sight of her in this way so I 
offered to carry a few of her packages, assuring her 


HER VALENTINE 


By Mattie M. Jordan 


that I was going her way, without having the least 
idea where she lived. 


We were in the packing house district, a part of 
town that is rather dangerous for an unprotected 
woman. One never knew who might be lurking in 
the darkness. 


She glanced at me uncertainly for a moment and 
appeared the least bit frightened, but I gently took 
several of her packages and with a remark about the 
weather, faced about with her. She smiled then and 
walked meekly by my side. We were silent for 
a long time and though I was dying with curiosity I 
upbraided myself for expecting to find her anything 
but a commonplace working woman. It is a very un- 
comfortable feeling to know that you have done some- 
thing foolish, but being by nature jovially inclined, I 
set about to convince myself that this curious creature 
was something more than commonplace. 


eve A LONG WAY to come,” I remarked 
by way of beginning, 

She glanced up at me quickly. 

“Yes, suh,” she said. 

“And one rather dangerous these hard times.” 





My Brownskin Girl 


BY A. FAY JORDAN 


OUR HAIR is not of golden spun, 
Nor lily fair your skin, 
Although your smile is sunny 
And you are white within. 


Your hands were never made of wax, 
Though your teeth are just like pearl, 
Still you have never been adjudged 
The beauty of the world. 


Your eyes are not the blue of Heav’n 

Nor dimpled are your cheeks, 

Yet you have eyes from out whose depths 
Al world of Heav'n speaks. 


Your voice «s not a silvery lay 
All music to the ear, 

Still it has often soothed a heart 
‘Ind chased away the tear. 


Your form is not as straight nor tall 
1s sculptor’s forms may be! 

Stil it is on the average 

Of plenty that we see. 


You're not the Princess of the Land, 
Nor the Goddess of the Sea, 

You're just a little Brownskin girl 
-Ind good enough for me. 


“Yes, suh. Nobody nevah bothahs me though.” 

“Have you lived out here long?” 

She sighed. ‘More’n fifteen yeahs,—me’n Granny.” 

“Oh, then you don’t live alone?” 

‘Naw, suh_ But it’s lonesome jes’ the same—lone- 
some an’ allus jes’ the same way, nevah no change, 
no joy, no nothin’ ——but-—_” 

She stopped as thought frightened at her own dis- 
closures and quickened her pace, My heart gave a 
great leap. I had not been mistaken. 

“You were saying—?” I suggested, hoping she 
would tell me more. 

“Naw, suh. I was done. I ain’t no right to com- 
plain when I’m so much mo’ blessed than a heap 0’ 
folks, but sometimes I jes’ can’t he’p it. They seems to 
be a gread big imp comes in me an’ makes me long 
fo’ the things I can’t nevah have——no, nevah as long 
as I live, an’ though mos’ times I k’n drive him away, 
at othah times he jes’ won’t be driv an’ nags an’ tor- 
ments me ontil I feel like——I feel like——.” She 


Sa 


choked back the words and again we walked in silence, 
Here was something more than I had imagined. It 
was a soul stifled, cramped, longing for something 
beyond its reach—something it could never reach. 
What was it? 


“We all have moments like those,” I said slowly. 
“You are not alone, and I’m not sure that it’s wicked. 
If the human race had always been content with what 
was within its reach, there would have been mighty 
little progress in the world.” 

“Yes, suh, dat’s so. But—but—my thoughts an’ 
hopin’s is wickid, because—they ain’t nothin’ to he’p, 
no worl’ ner nobody but jes’ me. That’s why they’re 
‘weekid—they’s selfish wishin’s an’ complainin’s.” 

“What are they—can you tell me?” My sympathy 
was fully aroused and I felt that I would love to do 
something to make this poor starved soul happy. But 
to my surprise she answered me quickly and rather 
shortly, I thought. 

“Naw, sun, naw, suh, you can’t know—can’t nobody 
know but jes’ me an’ I musn’t think about ’em, ’cause 
they ain’t fuh nobody but jes’ me, an’ it ain’t right 
to be—selfish an’ uncontented.” 

“T wish you’d tell me though, because I’d love to do 
something for you. If there’s anything——” 

“Naw, suh, naw, suh, thankee jes’ the same. But 
you can’t understand an’ ’tain’t nothin’ I’m needin’ 
an’ I’ve work enough an’ ef it wasn’t fer my work I’d 
go stark, ravin’ crazy. I got to have somethin’ to 
study ’bout. It ain’t me that’s mis’able—it’s somethin’ 
inside 0’ me.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. I’ve been that way my- 
self, lots of times. It’s the way with some people, 
I’m not sure but that everybody has those feelings.” 

“But they don’t las’—they don’t cut deep in yo’ 
heaht an’ leave you col’ an’ hopeless—jes, a great, 
achin’ hole that can’t nevah be filled ner cured.” 





WAS PUZZLED. “I don’t know—,” I said. Here 

was romance, even satisfying enough for me! Was 
she in love—this poor, homely creature? I had hoped 
for something different. But what—? 


“I’m home, now.” She spoke abruptly as she 
stopped before a low gate. “I thank you fo’ ca’yin’ 
my bun’les fo’ me. It’s a good thing I’m home—that 
ol’ imp put’ nigh got me tonight. I reckon he mus’ 
ha’ got the uppah han’ when them—them people on 
the car laffed at me. I’m ust to it, but it allus hurts. 
An’ you was so kin’ to me that I jes’ up an’ put’ nigh 
busted with the sad, mean, an’ yes, thankful thoughts 
too, that riz in me. I’m thankful to you, suh,—no- 
body—nevah he’ped me in jes’ the same kind way as 
you did to night an’ I sho’ won’t fo’git it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I assured her hastily and in 
some embarassment, She was so pitiful—and so 
grateful for such a meager kindness. “I’ve enjoyed 
talking to you—and as my business will bring me to 
this neighborhood quite a bit for a few weeks, I’d like 
to stop in some evening and warm my hands at your 
fire.” 

“Yes, suh, yes, suh. You'll be welcome, suh, an’ ef 
I ain’t heah my granny’ll be glad to iet you in. Good 
night an’ thank you.” 


ND SO WE PARTED. But during the next few 
weeks I was a frequent visitor at the humble 
dwelling of Eliza Meeks. Often she did not come in 
for an hour after my arrival, and I would pass the 
time until she came, talking to her grandmother, who 
being very old, was almost childishly dependent upon 
her, and often repaid her uncomplaining sacrifices 
with fretful fault-finding, But Eliza was cheerful 
and never did I hear her scold or seem in any way put 
cut. Sometimes I saw the tired, stooped shoulders 
sag a little. and a hopeless look settled in her eyes, 
as she gazed into the cheerful fire. But she made no 
further reference to the “imp” and discouraged any 
conversation that would tend to bring up such a dis- 
cussion as characterized our first evening together. 
Put she was bright, original and as I sometimes 
watched her, I wondered at myself for thinking that 
she was so terribly ugly when I first saw her. 
Thus the days and the weeks went by and I con- 
tinued to be a constant visitor at the little house. 
But about the middle of January I was called away 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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HEN the Shoffers had lived in their new 

home about three years it was rumored 

among the Negroes of Rillville that ere 

long Miss Mary Shoffer and Charlie 
Douglass would unite in matrimony. The rumor was 
not readily accepted. Some remarked, “I knowed 
it,” while others doubted it saying: “Old Garrison 
Shoffer is gona keep his girl in school till she grad- 
uates!” But all were soon convinced of the truth of 
the statement when there was seen on the third finger 
of Mary’s left hand a gold ring. It was an engage- 
ment ring. 


The coming of this social event was viewed with 
considerable interest by the Colored folk. The fact that 
the wedding promised to be unique on account of the 
financial position of the bride’s father, occasioned the 
recalling of married couvles of past nuptial affairs. 

“Do you ’member,” commented one in a happy mood, 
“when Walergun got married t’ Clara Rouze twenty- 
five years ago, under an old oak tree? We didn’t 
have no church then, an’ Reverend Jacbron married 
”em, you know; he didn’t know as much ’bout marryin’ 
people as I do ’bout runnin’ a bank. But when 
Jimmie Stockeley got married that wuz a swellun. 
He stretched a thirty-foot table,—an’ fine eatin's 
um-m-m.” 





ARY too, viewed the coming event with un- 

bounded enthusiasm. She had been somewhat 
disappointed in her new home on account of Roll Morn- 
in’s attitude toward them. Her marriage would take 
her back to the old home place. Douglass intended to 
live with his bride at the home of his parents, and 
he had refurnished the house and even purchased a 
piano for Mary. All these things filled her with 
eagerness for the event to take place, but this eager- 
ness seemed only to protract the intervening time. 
Two days before the wedding, presents began to “pour 
in” at the Shoffer home: vases, clocks, knives, forks, 
spoons, bracelets, quilts and rugs. Mary was ex- 
ceedingly pleased. Grandma manifested her joy by 
exclaiming: “I wish I wuz gittin’ married too.” 

On the wedding day at six-thirty in the evening, 
the bride-to-be stood in the parlor waiting the arrival 
of the carriage, Her costume was of a soft white 
material which gave her the appearance of a fairy. 


Half an hour later the grand procession was march- 
ine down the main aisle of the Colored Church to 
the tune of “Wedding Bells.” A large and apprecia- 
tive audience was present and all looked on with 
wrapt attention as the bridesmaid, groomsman, and 
ushers took their respective places in order to make 
room for the actors of the hour. Mr. Shoffer, who 
escorted his daughter in the procession, drew back a 
little and Charles Douglass came up and claimed his 
bride. The clergyman, already at his post, at once 
began the ceremony. As he spoke those sacred words 
which make two one in flesh, the inner door of. the 
vestibule flew open admitting Ralph Mornin in his 
shirt sleeves, hat in his hand. hair ruffled and face 
covered with perspiration, 

As he advanced toward the altar, he exclaimed ex- 
citedly: “You folks had better run. 
up the alley to get Mr. Shoffer. 
murdered—” 


A mob’s coming 
They say he has 





Here Ralph was interrupted by the janitor, who 
seized him by the collar and thrust him out at the 
rear door into the darkness calling him a malicious 
disturber. 


T THAT MOMENT a quick succession of re- 

volver reports sounded in the alley and Ralph 
toppled over as if he were dying. These blood 
thirsty villains, masked in disguise, now came up 
quickly, expecting to see Garrison Shoffer lying dead, 
for they had anticipated that he would be the first to 
flee in case he heard of their approach. The man who 
did the shooting was the first to reach the victim. He 
saw it was Ralph Mornin who had received the fatal 
shot, 

“My God! My God!” he uttered excitedly, but with 
emphasis, indicating a feeling of remorse peculiar to 
men of his calibre. “We have shot Ralph! What 
shall we do?” 

“T’]l tell you,” whispered a sagacious member of the 
mob, “we kin -git t’ his house through this alley, so 
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I’ll take him home. You other men run as quick an’ 
quiet as you kin th’ other way. Don’t never tell what 
we’ve done tonight.” 

Having concealed Ralph with his coat, the speaker 
lifted him tenderly in his arms and, with a wild stare 
into the darkness, joggled up the alley. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed from the time 
Ralph Mornin stood on the threshold of the inner door 
of the church, giving warning, till he was carried 
home unconscious. 

At first Shoffer laughed, saying it was a joke. He 
appeared neither angry nor excited. The clergyman 
in charge endeavored, with a degree of success, to 








THE STORY 


ARRISON SHOFFER, a black man of 
descent, and his family, consisting of 


pure African 
his wife, his 
daughter, Mary, and his mother, better known as “Grand- 
ma,” live in a dilapidated 
tion of Rillville. They 
“The Exodus,” for the 
conditions. They 
Their iandlord, Mr. 
properly -for 
Shoffer 


landlord inte 


house, in the 
organize a 


Colored sec- 
naming it 
purpose of bettering their living 
Garrison Shoffer as 
Jones, refuses to 
Shoffer and the 


decides to 


society, 
elect president, 
repair the houses 
Colored 
order to 


other tenants, so 


move out in “scare” the 
repairing the place. 

Shoffer purchases a home at the other end of town in 
a White neighborhood, but soon finds that he is not wanted 
there. ILlis next door neighbor offers to buy the 
from him for $2500. 


place 
Mrs. Shoffer and Mary urge him to 
move back to the old Ilis mother teils 
him that he ought to stay. He decides to consult the 
other members of “The Exodus” 
decision, Llaving consulted his friends, his conclusion is 
“Tin gonna stay here till I die.” 

Mary Shoffer, 
very 


sell and place. 


before making his final 


his sixteen year old daughter becomes so 


much interested in’ Charles Doughiss, that her par- 
ents fearing he may 


friendship and 


want to marry her, discourage the 
Mary to become more interested in 
Douglass continues his attentions, 
when “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 


urge 
school. however, and 
comes to town, he takes Mary 
amd her Grandmother to see the play. During the per- 
formance Grandma recognizes her long lost son, Webster 
Shoffer, who is playing the part of Uncle Tom, and there 
is a happy reunion, 


ee 
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still the commotion in order to dismiss the bridal 
party, but when revolver reports were heard coming 
from the alley, the audience became greatly alarmed 
and a state of uncontrollable excitement prevailed. 
All made a wild rush for the door except a number 
of young men who jumped out through the windows. 
The dispassionate old Reverend stood in the pulpit 
admonishing his people to “keep cool” and not to get 
excited. 


HE BRIDAL PARTY driven hastily to 

Shoffer’s home, They still believed that the con- 
fusion was the result of a joke or an insulting inter- 
ference abetted by Roll Mornin and executed by his 
son. But they were soon made to realize the true 
state of affairs when a rap on the door was answered 
and a man in blue uniform handed Shoffer a paper, 
simultaneously instructing him to read it. It was a 
warrant for his arrest. 


was 


In an unwavering voice Garrison read it aloud. All 
the family and the other members of the bridal party 
began to show signs of emotion. “Robbed and mur- 
dered Sallie Reeming, deliberately and without cause,” 
was the startling accusation. 

Webster Shoffer was the first to condemn the 
charge. “I don’t believe a word of it,” he exclaimed, 
before Garrison had finished reading. 

“Oh, it’s untrue- It’s untrue!” cried Mary and her 
mother. Grandma collapsed. 

“Never mind,” assured Shoffer, “I’m gona act a 
gentleman an’ go along with the officer.” Then turn- 
ing to the man in uniform, he said meaningly, “I’ll 
show the people that I’m innocent.” 

“That’s the way to act,” complimented the man. “I 
feel confident that you'll come clear. I hate to arrest 
you, but I must do my duty.” 

The officer and Shoffer left the house, and many 
tears were shed by the Colored family. At the gate 
other officers were waiting with a patrol wagon and 
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soon Garrison Shoffer was numbered with the prison- 
ers. 

Thus the happiest moment in the lives of Charles 
and Mary was spoiled by an unfortunate occurance. 
Three homes were stricken, a boy fatally maimed and 
a good citizen imprisoned. Such are the fruits of 
prejudice. 


HE ACCUSATION that Shoffer had murdered 
and robbed Sallie Reeming, Mary’s wedding, the 
mob and the shooting of Ralph Mornin were the 
topics discussed by the Rillville people on the follow- 
ing morning. 
“Poor Ralph Mornin!” said a merchant. 
“Good enough for him; he tries to be too good any- 
way,” ejaculated another, 


Ralph Mornin was suffering greatly from a gunshot 
wound in his right thigh. 


More was said of Garrison Shoffer that day than 
of any other person in Rillville. Because of a 
smouldering mob feeling, the authorities were con- 
sidering seriously the propriety of removing the Ne- 
gro to a town some twenty miles distant. Did Garrison 
commit the crime of which he was accused? The 
question weighed heavily on the minds of the city folk. 
Many white citizens dismissed all doubt even to the 
point of Shoffer having any connection with the 
Reeming affair, contending that his good character 
did and should absolve him from suspicion. Others 
averred that they had seen him departing from the 
Reeming cabin on the evening the deed was com- 
mitted and were willing to testify to this effect. 


Roll Mornin, almost broken-hearted over the injury 
to his son, was in the streets of Rillville setting forth 
in a conversational way his belief of Shoffer’s guilt, 
and advocating the arrest and punishment of the 
would-be lynchers. 

Sorrow reigned in Shoffer’s home, but not as pro- 
found as one may think, for the family had been 
somewhat comforted by his declaration of his inno- 
cence, and by Grandma’s words: “Ef he’s innocent 
he’ll come out all right.” 

There was regret mingled with fear among the 
Colored people. A deep regret that the name of Rill- 
ville’s best citizen of color should be connected with 
such an atrocious crime; fear that the mob element 
might unexpectedly attack them. Their pastor 
called a meeting to devise plans for assisting “the 
bereaved family in defending their beloved member 
before the law.” for the trial was to take place two 
days hence, and Webster Shoffer had not yet suc- 
ceeded in employing an attorney. 


N ACCORDANCE with his notice, Rev. Drumlin 

was on the door steps of the Colored school, at 
seven thirty that evening awaiting his people. It 
was eight o’clock when they began to arrive. First 
came Jack Tumbler. He occupied a seat in the rear. 
Any would have decided that Tumbler’s 
early arrival (as compared with the arrival of the 
others) indicated his interest in the meeting. The 
fact that his spirit was willing, but his flesh was weak, 
was demonstrated by his converting an assemblage of 
seats into a bed and apparently enjoying a dreamy 
repose. Tumbler was followed by Joe Coffman and 
Sam Ruper, who seemed to be discussing recent 
events, as one was heard saying dolefully—“We po’ 
darkies have no show.” Two boys entered next, con- 
sidering the propriety of taking a skate on a country 
pond. Three farmers came, describing in detail their 
respective stock. Many others entered until the 
spacious room of the new schoolhouse was fairly 
jammed with men. 


observer 


At eight-thirty, amidst a babel of voices, Rev. 
Drumlin arose to state the object of the meeting which 
was, he said, “to aid in securing a reliable lawyer 
for Shoffer and to discuss matters of interest to the 
race.” 

Simultaneous with his sitting down the floor be- 
came alive with orators. With broad smiles each vig- 
orously clamored for recognition. A heated argument 
ensued. Pastor Drumlin arose and said: “If Solo- 
mon were here he would have been unable to determine 
who rose first. Therefore I must resort to a parlia- 
mentary custom, namely—when it cannot be determ- 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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AS THE WINTER WANES 








2—Hat of black satin 
brocaded with gold. 
Just the thing for “‘be- 
seasons” wear, 


Morgan 


tween 
From the 
Shop—$3.95. 


i 








2—Double breasted coat 
of mixed gray, 
patch pockets and a big 


with 


It is ex- 
cellent for late winter 


storm collar. 


and the rainy days of 
early spring.—$19.50. 


— 








5—Taupe velvet, fur 
and silver lace combine 
to make this splendid 
model. A_ Clinkscale 


model at $9.00. 


—— 
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5—Coat of black broad- 
cloth. It is belted and 
the collar is trimmed 
with seal plush. In 
several colors.—$25.75 ; 





24—A dainty hat of 
ponne with a 


and a 


velvet 
white facing 
white ostrich pompom 
is suggestive of early 
spring. Mme. .Clink- 
scale effers it at $9.50. 








24—This gray velour 
coat with the deep col- 
lar of seal and odd 
shaped belt is one of 
the best models of the 
season. Almost any 


color.—$39.50. 
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What They Are Wearing - - 





HERE is one nice thing about the costumes, 

shown this winter,—they are so sensible. Nice, 
big, warm, fur collars and cuffs, and warm linings. 
The materials used, too, are warm and serviceable, 
and so are the colors. It is well that they are, for 
the American woman of today,—indeed few women 
in the entire world have much time this year to give 
their wardrobes, for there are so many other things 
of greater importance that need their attention. 
Still the woman who doesn’t want to look her best, 
even in war time, is a “rara avis.” Just at this time 
of the year the wardrobe needs a few additions. 
The bright, sunshiny days of late Winter and early 
Spring make the clothes that we have been wearing 
all Winter look so shabby. No doubt your hat, espe- 
cially if it is velvet, is spotted and getting out of 
shape, and although the shops are full of straw 
shapes, you may hesitate about buying a straw hat 
so soon. For between season wear, there is nothing 
quite so interesting as the Tipperary hat. It is 
similar to the hat worn by the members of the 
Aviation Corps and if you are handy with the 
needle, you can make one for yourself. Of velvet, 
broadcloth, tweed or felt they are almost universally 


a By Madam F. Madison 





becoming. There are several other styles in soft 
crush hats and may be purchased or made at a very 
small cost. 

For the woman who is slender, there is an endless 
variety of styles to choose from. But she who has 
not the slender lines demanded by Dame Fashion 
must make her selection a little more carefully. 
The costume that gives her the long lines is splendid 
for the woman of this type. Combinations of every 
sheer materials wtih satin or cloth are safe. If a 
model with a tunic is chosen, it is a good idea to use 
the sheer material for the tunic so that there will 
be fullness at the waistline without undue bulk. 
If skillfully arranged this fullness gives a sugges- 
tion of up-and-down lines that is always becoming. 
Both coats and dresses having panels are a good 
choice for the stout woman, especially if the gar- 
ment is loosely fitted, for that gives the much de- 
sired long lines. 


Tailored suits are receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion just now. They are a splendid investment be- 
cause they can be worn nearly all the Spring. The 
coats of these suits are a trifle longer than usual, 





coming down to, or just stopping short of, the knees, 
They are held in near the waist line usually, some- 
times a trifle below, but more often just a trifle 
above. Most of these coats are plain about the 
shoulders, bust and sleeves, the latter being set in 
plain, almost vertical arm holes. The skirts have 
panels at the sides or in the front and back. These 
panels are cut separately but the edges are turned 
in and attached to the foundation of the skirt with 
a few loose stitches. There is little change in the 
length except that there is not an undue display of 
hosiery this season as there has been in the past 
few months. 


The full length belted coat is still with us, Belt- 
ing around the waist by a fold of goods, fastened 
by a buckle or a large button or tied once, with the 
long ends hanging, continues to be much practiced. 
Sometimes the belt is slightly above the waistline, 
but if there is a panel in the front of the coat, the 
belt is brought under the panel and fastens on the 
side, just at the normal waist line. Fur and plush 
collars are seen everywhere, and if anything they 
are larger than ever. 


. 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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OLDIERS AT CAMP DODGE 
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It didn’t take long to train the Colored draftees. 


AMP DODGE is located about ten miles out 
from Des Moines, Iowa, and can be reached 
by trains drawn by an electric engine. These 
trains run every hour, carrying from ten to 

fifteen coaches, always well filled. Fifty thousand 
acres have been given over for drill grounds, bar- 
racks, hospitals, etc. The soldiers’ quarters are built 
of plain broad boards, each structure built to accomo- 
date two hundred and fifty. Every soldier has a small 
iron cot, two blankets, a pillow and a straw mat- 
tress. When he first arrives at the camp, he takes 
his small straw tick and fills it himself, He is also 
supplied with a pan, a cup, a knife and fork, all of 
which he is expected to keep clean. He is served cafe- 
teria-fashion at meals, or in camp language, at mess. 

These soldiers’ quarters are heated with stove 
furnaces, and would seem to an outsider to be inade- 
quate for the bitter cold of central Iowa. 

There are twenty-six Y. M. C. A. buildings, one of 
which is given over exclusively to Colored men, 

Three thousand Colored men came up in the first 
consignment from Alabama. They were dressed in 
all imaginable fashions, many of them in plain over- 
alls as if they had just been taken off the plantations 
or picked up out: of the streets. As fortune would 
have it, the weather was nice and they did not suffer 
from the cold. In this number there was one thousand 
who could not read or write. They were there several 
weeks before all of them could be provided with uni- 
forms. They were given what is called fatigue suits, 
which were made of something like blue overall suit- 
ing. 

The moral condition of these men was not all that 
could be desired, but the Des Moines Register and 
Leader stated that they were in better condition mor- 
ally than the white soldiers. It didn’t take so very 
long to train them and after a month they were 
marching almost like regulars, 

The people of the city of Des Moines, both white 
and Colored were taking every precaution to conserve 
the morals of the men. It is no secret, now that the 
armies in France, previous to the entrance of our 
country into the great conflict, were badly crippled by 
disease and that there were more men in the hospitals 
from moral troubles than from bullet wounds. Our 
military authorities are taking Time by the forelock 
with the hope of preventing such a disasterous state 
of affairs among our own troops. It seems that the 
world is finally coming to the same conclusion that 
the womanhood of the race has contended and pleaded 
for for years, that there can be no double standard 
of morals for men and women; thet a single standard 
must be maintained if the manhood of the race is to 
be conserved, and future generations saved from 
the disastrous heritage of diseased parentage. 

A large part of this trouble has been traced to 
the public dance. Because of this, General Plummer 
has issued an order that no public dances be advertised 
within five miles of the camp. 

In order to counteract the influence of people in the 
city who would operate public dances, the better ele- 
ment of citizens are establishing social centers where 
the soldiers might come and spend a pleasant after- 
noon, write letters home, and meet the good women 
of Des Moines and vicinity. 


The white people of Des Moines have suffered 
greatly from the presence of white soldiers during 
the summer; but be it said to the credit of the 
Colored officers’ training camp, not a single girl was 
led astray as a result of their coming. 

Hostess houses are being established at the camp 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association. These 
will serve for a meeting place for the soldiers and 
help to reduce to a minimum, the number of camp 
followers who always infest an army. 

The segregation policy of the army is being pur- 
sued with precision. It is hard to see how such a 


—Copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood, New York. 


policy can be well maintuined in a Democracy. Seg- 
regation means separation, separation means division, 
and a house divided against itself cannot always 
survive. It is certain that the plan stands in the way 
of the full promotiun cf Colored officers. A Toussaint 
L’Overture could never be allowed to lead an Ameri- 
can army to victory. They would rather be defeated 
at a Waterloo under a white leader than to win such 
a victory under a bleck leader even though they knew 
him to exist, But war is a great leveler, and tie 
bringing of the Worid to its knees in a baptism of 
blood and tears, wili ro doubt, result in obliteration 
of all color lines. 





TAKING INVENTORY OF RACE PRIDE 


By Dr. M. A. Majors 


| pene the month of February, the Caucasian 
uses thousands of tons of leaded type in gracious 
reflection upon the characters of George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln and John Brown. The beauty 
of metaphor helps him to tell in florid language the 
huge achievements of his patriots. February coinci- 
dentally offers to the Colored people of America, no 
less opportunity to say beautiful things in memory 
of our own illustrious Frederick Douglass. No less 
distinguished, he arose from the ugly depths of pov- 
erty and human misery to a position of world-wide 
fame. Let us see if it is possible for us to mould 
into rhetorical form a metaphor or two that will lead 
to a better realization of the true value of Mr. 
Douglass. 

While he lived, he was tongue and voice to the 
Colored race; his collossal form stood in the path of 
infamy, crying aloud against the oppressors of his 
people. It is too soon for us, the children of the 
lowly way, to fully realize just how great he was. 
What were the ideals and lofty promptings that fired 
his noble heart to contend, to protest and to fight 
for the cause which resulted in our deliverance and 
freedom? Freedom—freedom from the ugliest con- 
vulsions of a debased humanity, wreaking with the 
putridity of the damned. Deliverance from the hor- 
rid clutches and manacles of a lawless propaganda 
that destroyed everything it touched. 

We know but little of the awful plight of our fore- 
fathers. Born to live at a time when idolatry and 


every ugly infamy of the lower regions was running 
loose, they seem to have been condemned. 

This was the very thing that tried to strangle out 
the life of Douglass when he was but a mere child 
But he had a firm resolve that vibrated to principles 


of truth. His environment was the worst that was 
ever given to a human soul, but away, far in the dis- 
tance, he could see, with his child’s eyes, the star of 
hope that was to guide him to a better land. 


You, dear reader, know as well as I do, just what 
he saw and did. His name adorns the pages of 
history, and his deeds, as well as his teachings will 
be handed down to our children as the cardinal doc- 
trine of those long wronged by the brutal usages of 
horrible tyranny. Is our pride commensurate, to 
the scattered fragments of our noble cause? Is there 
reverence in our hearts while we stand in awe of 
the grandeur and accomplishments of this great man? 
Do we, with the blood of martyrs flowing in our veins, 
appreciate the life and character of this man whose 
sublime heights merit our love and devotion? Do we 
measure up to the pressing obligation of racial sin- 
cerity in giving the proper consideration to one of 
our kind? 


Humanity is very much alike the world over—too 
much surface and too little below the surface. The 
grandest man that ever walked on this earth cared 
nothing for the praise of men, and yet there are 
those among us who care for little else. 


In later years, we may understand and appreciate 
Douglass as the Caucasian does Lincoln, Washington, 
and John Borwn. It is our duty to study the lives and 
motives of men and women whose noble character 
gives inspiration because of some great duty done. 
It remains for the Negro to interpret the great heart 
and spirit of Frederick Douglass that his great fame 
and distinguishing traits of character may brighten 
up the rugged road and lighten the burden of the 
Negro race in America. 





WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


What do you think of the various articles that appear from time to time in the Half-Century? 
Do you like the various departments? 


you like them? 
Which do you find the least interesting? 
ion of our contributors. 


We want to please you. 


Do 
Do you find them instructive and helpful? 
We are anxious to know your opin- 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


7 Venerable Edward Thomas Demby, arch- 


deacon of Colored work in the diocese of Ten- 
nessee was unanimously chosen as Suffragan Bishop 
cf Arkansas. He will have charge of the work among 
the Colored Episcopalians of Arkansas. 


Rev, James E. Gregg, of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been appointed to succeed Rev. Hollis B. Frissell as 
head of Hampton Institute. 


Mme. E. Azalia Hackley is training a gigantic 
community chorus in Indianapolis, Ind. They will 
appear in that city in the near future. An elaborate 
program of pageants, contatatas, oratorios and folk- 
songs is being prepared. 


The seventh annual session of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People was 
held in New York the last few days of December. 
Among the speakers were Col. Charles Young, Miss 
Lathrop of the Children’s Bureau, Rabbi Wise, Arch- 
ibald Grimke, Morefield Storey and others. The 
chief topic of discussion was the relation of the 
Negro to the present war. 


The Negro National Educational Congress has 
begun a campaign to obtain the election of Colored 
Congressmen from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Chicago. The Negroes in each of the 
cities mentioned, they believe, are in position to force 
the nomination of a member of the race. There has 
been no Colored representative in the National House 
of Represenatives since the Fifty-eighth Congress. 


The National League on Urban conditions reports 
that during the past year ten new organizations have 
been formed in various cities in the United States. 
While the majority of these new branches are in the 
East there is one in Chicago and one in Memphis. 
More than 40,000 persons in Atlanta, alone, were 
helped in the past year. Among the departments 
maintained are a Convalescent Home, a heart disease 
clinic, a milk station and a Day nursery. 


Mme. Florence Cole-Talbert scored a success in 
Tulsa, Okla., late in December and early in January 
she appeared in New York City at the Manhattan 
Casino. Her splendid voice filled the vast auditor- 
ium and won hosts of admirers for her in that city. 


The first Colored soldier in the Canadian Army to 
win the military cross of honor, is James Grant of 
St. Catherine’s, Ontario. The cross was awarded to 
him for carrying a gun through a district that was 
being heavily shelled by the Germans. It looked like 
certain death, but Grant made the trip successfully. 


A Folk-Song Festival was given in Savannah, Ga., 
in January under the auspices of the Negro Protec- 
tive Association which attracted a large audience 
composed of both races. Miss Martin Anderson, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was the soloist. Miss Anderson’s 
contralto voice was so pleasing to her audience that 
she was compelled to sing seven encores. Carl R. 
Diton, the well known pianist accompanied Miss 
Anderson and also rendered several of his own com- 
positions. A large chorus rendered several Folk- 
Song numbers on the program. 


We are told that the entire board of exemptions for 
Fulton County in Georgia has been removed from 
office upon the complaint of Maj. Gen. Crowder that 
they were more severe with the Colored drafters than 
with the white. Five hundred and twenty-six white 
men have been exempted and only six Colored men. 


Bishop Rhinelander, of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, recently appointed a special committee 
of churchmen to investigate housing conditions in and 
about Philadelphia. As a result of their investiga- 
tions representatives of large industrial plants, 
church and social workers are making provisions for 
better houses for the thousands of Colored people 
who have come North in the past few months. 


The fact that the Government of the United States 
has control over the railroads of the country, brings 
hope to thousands of members of the race that the 
custom of forcing Colored people to ride in Jim Crow 
cars when they are below the Mason and Dixon line, 
may be abolished. 


a 





Miss Lillian Evans, of Washington, D. C., ap- 
peared in recital at Tuskegee the latter part of 
December. She was assisted by Miss Clarissa Scott 
of Tuskegee. Miss Evans’ selections were varied 
and pleasing, every number bringing storms of ap- 
plause, 


It is said that there was two Colored generals in 
the French Army, four Colored colonels, and one 
hundred and fifty captains, Truly there is no color 
line in the French service. 








START TODAY 


By Theodore Henry Shackleford 


Would that you could see the fortune, 
That is lying at your door; 

Would that I could make you grasp it, 
But you, heedless, pass it o’er; 

And that fortune is “the present,” 
And how fast it flies away! 

For ’tis made of golden minutes 
Oh, how priceless is “today!” 


Those who dwell amid vain pleasures, 
Wasting minutes, days and years; 

Drifting backward in life’s struggle, 
Find tomorrow filled with tears. 

Those who reap the greatest blessings, 
Those who conquer in the fray; 

And who reach the goal tomorrow, 
Are the ones who start today. 


Cease to waste these precious minutes 
In frivolities and strife, 
Lest you multiply your sorrow 
In the autumn of your life; 
Start today and face the problem, 
Wait not ‘till tomorrow comes, 
Lest you find you’ve missed the banquet 
And have nothing left but crumbs. 


He who on the wharf lies sleeping, 
“Waiting ‘till his ship comes in,” 

Often finds when he awakens 
That it has already been; 

Oh, the world would know no paupers, 
Prisons then could not exist, 

If the crime of wasting minutes, 
Men and women would resist! 


Could you realize the danger 
Which accompanies the shirk, 
You would cease procrastinating, 
And would now start in to work, 
At the task which lies before you; 
And no longer would you say, 
“I'll do thus and so tomorrow,” 
You instead would start today. 








In the general distribution of educational funds, 
the Freedman’s Aid Society has appropriated $500,000 
to be divided between twenty-one schools and colleges 
in the Southern States. Many of the shools and col- 
leges have been somewhat crippled on account of so 
many students being called to the colors and this ap- 
propriation of money comes as a great relief to them. 
The amount expended this year shows an increase of 
$16,000 over last year’s sum. 


Some time ago Provident Hospital in Chicago was 
obliged to close its dispensary on account of a short- 
age of funds. $15,000 was needed before the dis- 
pensary could be re-opened, but so generous were 
the contributions of friends of both races, and so un- 
tiring were the efforts of those in charge of the cam- 
paign that they were able to open the doors on Jan- 
uary 21st. Much charity work is done by this institu- 


tion and every effort made to relieve the suffering of 
the poor. 


Youngstown, Ohio, business men have subscribed to 
a fund of $100,000 for the establishment of homes for 
working girls and for single men of the city. The 
plan is to operate the institutions similarly to the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. This work is being 
done because so many of the districts there are con- 
gested that many have difficulty in finding suitable 
places to live. 


It is said that there is just one Colored Major in 
the United States Army, and that Major Ollie Davis, 
of the Ninth Cavalry. He has just been promoted 
from a captaincy. He served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and received further military training at the 
military school near Ft, Leavenworth. 


Governor Gardner of Missouri has appointed a com- 
mission on Negro education and social work to inquire 
into the educational, social, moral and health condi- 
tions of the Colored people in Missouri. 





A chorus of one-hundred voices delighted a Nash- 
ville audience during December. They were under the 
able direction of Arthur G. Price, and were assisted 
by soloists and dramatic readers of local fame. The 
program was varied comprising everything from Ne- 
gro spirituals and jubilee songs to opera. 


A total sum of $27,894.45 was realized in the recent 
campaign for the purpose of purchasing a building 
for the Wheatley-Provident Hospital in Kansas City. 
The building will be put in shape immediately and 
they hope to open the doors to the public in April. 


The Knights of Columbus have opened a new 
building at Camp Funston for the Colored Catholic 
soldiers. The building, however, is open to all who 
wish to go there for a pleasant evening, and it also 
serves as a meeting place for the boys in camp. 


Harry Burleigh, the composer, was the chief attrac- 
tion at the 25th anniversary concert of the Musical 
Art Society in New York in December. All of his 
numbers were enthusiastically received, but espec- 
ially pleasing was the Negro spiritual, “Deep River.” 


In spite of the holidays, the people of Atlanta, 
Ga., were so liberal in their subscriptions to the Y. M. 
C, F. fund that money enough was raised in the last 
campaign there to begin work at once on the new 
$100,000 building. 


Dr. and Mrs. T. H. Wiseman, of Oklahoma, Okla., 
appeared in recital in Kansas City, early in Janu- 
ary, before a capacity audience. They were assisted 
by local talent. 


The Y. M. C. A. for Colored soldiers at Fort Des 
Moines, was formally opened on New Year’s Day. 
Music and appropriate speeches by prominent people 
filled the afternoon’s program. The Y. M. C. A. will 
be under the difect supervision of the State W. M. 
C. A. officials. 


Every bt of the work on the Colored W. M. C, A. in 
Columbus, O., is being done by Colored artisans. The 
building, including equipment and site, when com- 
pleted will cost $115,000 and will be ready for occu- 
pancy on the first of September, 1918. 


Because living has increased nearly 200 per cent in 
the past few months, Colored women in Kansas City 
have organized into what is known as the Day 
Workers’ Industrial Union, under the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. They are demanding an increase in 


wages and in nearly every case receiving it without. 
protest. 


Another training camp for officers opened at Camp 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y., on the 5th of January with 
935 students, 31 of whom were Colored. A similar 
camp will be opened in Porto Rico on February 1st. 


Fur hundred selected Porto Ricans will be trained as 
officers. 


News comes to us that John A, Johnson, of the 
Williams’ Jubilee Singers, who has delighted thousands 
with his splendid tenor voice, will devote his time in 
the future to singing gospel and jubilee songs to the 
soldiers in the various cantonments. , 


Julius Rosenwald, the Chicago philanthropist, sent 
his check for 25,000 to the St. Louis, Mo. Y. M. C. A. 
This check was sent in fulfillment of his promise to 
give $25,000 conditional that St. Louis raise $75,000. 
A good deal more than the required amount was sub- 
scribed, and a large part of it has already been paid. 


The Colored Red Cross Auxiliary of Dallas, Texas, 
has a membership of 800. These people hope to care 
for a great many of the Colored men during the war. 


Col, James A. Moss, of Camp Upton, says of the 
Colored soldiers: 

“The men in the regiments are 100 per cent Ameri- 
cans, and there has been but one conscientious ob- 
jector. The Colored men make good soldiers. They 
are ready to follow where their officers lead. I have 
ninety-five officers who were trained in the camp for 
Colored men at Des Moines, Ia., and they compare 
favorably with the white officers.” 
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CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding. 
If you can write such a story let us 
bear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 
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Are You Familiar 


With the History 
of the Negro ? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without delay, 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Write us for any book you want. 
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We Sell Music and 


Musical Instru- 
ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 


5244 State Street Chicago, Ill. 
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By Lucille Browning 
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VERY woman and girl, too, should 

know how to knit, not only are the 
knitted garments very much needed now 
for the soldiers both here and abroad, 
but if more knitted garments were worn 
by those of us who cannot serve at the 
front, we should need far less coal to 
keep us warm,—a matter that is not to 
be considered lightly. The sweater is 
almost indispensable to young and old, 
soldier and civilian alike, and it can 
be worn on almost any occasion. 

Just now the Red Cross can use in- 
tiumerable sleeveless sweaters, wrist- 
lets, mitts, helmets, socks and scarfs 
for the men in the trenches. Then per- 
haps you have a small son who would 
be more comfortable with a nice warm 
sweater to wear under his coat, or a 
small daughter who has been teasing 
for a long time for a nice warm tam 
and sweater to wear to school. Per- 
haps you could wear that suit you 
bought last fall if you had a knitted 
vest to wear under it. If you have a 
number of half grown boys that seem 
to “eat up” the stockings and gloves 
that you buy for them, you will find 
the garments that you knit for them 
at home are far more satisfactory. 


It is important that you choose the 
right kind of yarn for the garment to 
be made. Use the best yarn—it is 
cheaper in the end. Be sure that it 
is pure in quality and perfectly dyed. 
Try a little bit of it in soap and water 
before making it up. If it “crocks” or 
fades, then it would be worse than 
useless to make it up, for it is of ab- 
sclutely no use whatever. A yarn with 
a long fiber will be found to have the 
greatest beauty, strength and elasticity. 

Needles, or knitting pins, as they are 
sometimes called, should be chosen with 
utmost care. The size, of course, wiii 
depend upon the kind of yarn used, 
and the article to be made. There ar 
several varieties of needles as well as 


sizes. The celluloid or ivory, the am- 





* 


ber and aluminum are all good. If 
you expect to carry your work with you 
very much, on the cars, etc., the alum- 
inum will probably be the most dur- 
able. 

Knitting is done upon two or more 
needles without hooks. A row is made 
by knitting across twice. There are 
innumerable stitches to be learned in 
knitting just as there are in crocheting, 
but for the present we shall spend our 
time perfecting the two that are most 
used,—plain knitting and _purling. 
These two stitches can be employed in 
making almost any garment desired. 
There are also several signs and ab- 
breviations used, three of which are as 
follows: 

k....to knit, or to knit plain 

p....to purl 

a sign of repetition to begin at 
that point. 

Casting, or to cast on, is to place 
the foundation row of stitches upon the 
needles. It is done in this manner: 

First, make a slip knot upon the left 
hand needle * into it insert the right 
hand needle, passing it from left to 
right beneath the left hand needle (Fig. 
1). Pass the yarn around the point of 
the right hand needle, pull yarn 
through loop, thus forming a new loop 
which will be upon the right-hand 
needle. Slip it upon the left hand 
needle, inserting needle from right to 
left. at the same time dropping it from 
the right. Repeat from * until the 
required number of stitches are cast 
on, always inserting the right-hand 
needle into the last loop placed upon 
the left-hand needle. 

Plain knitting is very simple. Hold 
the needle containing the stitches in 
the left hand with the thread back of 
the work. Insert the right hand needle 
into the first loop and make a stitch 
upon the right needle into the first 
ioop and make a stitch upon the right 
hand needle as for casting on. The 
new stitch should, however, be retained 
upon the right hand needle and not 
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slipped to the left needle. Work each 
stitch in this way, until no loops re- 
main upon the left hand needle. For 
the second row turn the work, taking 
it in the left hand, then proceed as 
with the first row. Plain knitting back 
and forth as instructed above, is called 
the garter stitch and is alike on both 
sides (Fig, 3). 

Purling is used a great deal—it is 
simply ribbing—such as is seen on the 
lower part of sweaters, on wristlets, 
helmets, etc. The needles are held as 
for plain knitting, except that the 
thread is brought to the front of the 
work, the right-hand needle is inserted 
from right to left through the front 
of the next stitch, the thread is passed 
over the point of the right hand needle, 
drawn through the loop and the stitch 
slipped off the left needle just as in 
plain knitting. When purling comes 
after plain knitting in the same rov 
before changing to purl, the thread is 
brought from back to front, under 
the point of the right-hand needle, and 
it must be brought back again in the 
same manner before returning to plain 
knitting. The right side of purling 
has the same appearance as the wrong 
side of plain knitting—in other words 
purling is just the reverse of plain 
knitting. 

There are several ways of holding 
the yarn, and the needles too, some 
hold the yarn in the left hand, and some 
in the right. It doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference which hand it is held 


in nor just how you manage your 
needles. It is best to handle them in 
the manner that seems most natural 


to you. You may get it all wrong at 
first, and have to unravel the whole 
thing,—you may lose several stitches 
or you may get the work too tight in 
some places, and too loose in others, 
making the whole look rather uneven, 
but you should not be discouraged, most 
of us have done the same thing. And 
don’t forget that perfection comes with 
practice. 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


HE various clubs in the Illinois 

Federation of Colored Women 
made excellent reports on the work 
accumplished in the past year. Deserv- 
ing of special mention are the Art and 
Study Club of Moline which has pro- 
vided four friendless girls with neces- 
sary funds to continue their education; 
the Phyllis Wheatley of Joliet, which 
has done considerable work in provid- 
ing money, food and clothing for the 
friendless strangers from the South; 
and the Progressive Art Club which 
has been caring for the poor Colored 
children of Rock Island this winter. 


All of the clubs are much interested 
in the work of the Red Cross and are 
making efforts to keep the boys in the 
trenches comfortable. 





Mrs. Mary B, Talbert, the National 
President of the National Association 
of Colored Women, is asking that every 
bit cf information and every piece of 
literature concerning the work done by 
the Colored women, in this war, be sent 
to her. She is collecting this informa- 
tion for the Committee on Public In- 
formation, in connection with the War 
Department. She is urging that every 


one that can, send in information so 
that the actual work of the American 
Colored Women will appear on the 
pages of history. 





The National Women’s Temperance 
Union met in Pittsburgh, Pa., in Jan- 
uary to discuss the problem of National 
prohibition. More than a thousand 
delegates were present from all parts 
of the country and gave their views of 
the situation. They are persuading all 
the women’s clubs to take up this work 
in earnest, 
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| FATE LEADS TRUMPS; CUPID PLAYS THE ACE-«=s | 





R. FRANK SPEARMAN, returning to Alex- 

andria across the bridge that connects the city 
with the town of Pineville, jammed on his brakes as 
the headlights of his big roadster fell upon the figure 
of a man who paid no heed to the swift approach of 
the machine. At first the doctor was inclined to 
believe the figure was only a creature of his tired 
brain. It was not the first time that he had been out 
at three in the morning. In fact his practice was 
becoming so large that late hours were the rule in- 
stead of the exception. However a little investigating 
with the spotlight showed him the man leaning on 
the bridge rail staring down at the waters of Red 
River, 

“You just come with me,” the doctor said after a 
short examination, conducted by means of a flash- 
light. All the while Denby had neither moved nor 
said anything. The doctor knew that he was sugering 
from a shock of some kind. At the doctor’s com- 
mand, Denby got into the car. The motor picked up 
until it was speeding the two towards the rooms of 
the doctor at the rate of fifty miles an hour. There, 
aided by his housekeeper, the doctor put his patient 
to bed after administering a sleeping draught. Then 
he too retired, falling asleep almost before his head 
touched the pillow. 

Next to wondering what time it was, the doctor’s 
first waking thought was of Denby, who at that mo- 
ment was trying to figure out where he was, With 
clear thinking came remembrance gad his heart 
sickened within him. Only the entrance of the doctor 
prevented him from breaking down. 

“Well, well, how is your honor feeling this time?” 
beamed Spearman who was glad to see that Denby 
was at least sane. The patient managed a smile and 
extended his hand. 

“I believe that I have the honor to address Dr. 
Spearman.” The other bowed. Denby went on, “since 
I find myself here in bed I judge that I must have 
been sick—or something, but i am feeling fine now.” 
Denby’s tone indicated that he would be glad to have 
the doctor tell him just what had happened. The 
listener sat a long time silent when Denby had fin- 
ished. It was not a time for idle words. 

“My boy,” he began at last, “I extend my sympathy. 
But it is the best plan to try hard and rise above 
trouble of any kind. I have for some reason taken a 
fancy to you and when you mentioned that you were 
once anxious to be a surgeon a plan entered my mind 
that may benefit us both. My practice is growing 
beyond my control. Soon I will have to have a part- 
ner, Suppose you let me advance you enough to see 
you through your course and when you come out you 
will be in a position to both aid me and repay me. 
Think it over.” Spearman then left Denby to his 
thoughts. 

So after all, Nelson Denby was to study medicine. 
At Howard he always attacked his books and lectures 
as though they were enemies. Consequently he made 
great progress. He cared not that he was called a 
grind since the hard work left him no chance to think 
of Thyra. 

During vacation time in his second year he visited 
Alexandria and learned that the De Selles had moved 
away. The little bungalow was rented. 


oa HONORS were easily Nelson’s when he 
graduated. Spearman was as proud of him as 
though he were his own son, and the first thing Denby 
saw when he went to the office was the gold lettered 
sign that told the world that Doctors Spearman and 
Denby were physicians and surgeons. 

Work of the most grueling kind filled the days of 
the two. For one, Denby was glad for so many things 
reminded him of the past in the “City of Sorrow,” as 
he called Alexandria to himself. So he did not spare 
himself in attending all, whether the fee was forth- 
coming or not. 


A telephone call came one day from a place that 
was spoken of by all Alexandrians simply as “Over 
the Bayou.” It was a hurry call too, and the young 
doctor drove recklessly to answer it. It was the first 
time that he had set foot within the bounds of Alex- 
andria’s soul mart, The lights, laughter, gay voices, 
and the inevitable electric piano were all strange to 
him. 

At number twelve he brought his powerful run- 
about to a standstill. The sound of the motor brought 
quite a few of the women to the door. One, observing 
the bag, called that it was the doctor for Mae. She 


also volunteered to show him the way to Mae’s room. 

At any other time he might have noticed the lux- 
urious furnishings of the room, but a single glance 
at the woman in the bed told him that he would have 
to be quick to ease the pains that racked her. His 
skillful hands flew and after a bit she said that she 
felt much better. She also asked him to tell her all 
that was the matter with her. 

“Since I have been sick, and it has been months, I 
have had almost every doctor in town. None of them 
have done me any lasting good and none have told 
me just what was the matter. Will you?” 


Sem SOUND of her voice made Denby tremble 
and peer closely at her; it sounded so like 
Thyra’s. He-told her that she was suffering from a 
complication of diseases and his eyes held no hope 
of her ever getting well. 


Having promised to return on the morrow, Denby 
began looking around for his gloves. When he picked 
them up from the table, something fell to the floor 
with a clatter. The doctor stooped ot pick it up, and 
for the second time in his life found himself staring 
at a locket set with a half caret violet blue stone. It 
cannot be the same, he thought, Again he found him- 
self trembling. With unsteady fingers he turned the 
thing over. On the other side the selfsame letters 
stared him in the face. 

From the bed the woman had watched with surprise 
the doctor’s actions; now her eyes questioned him as 
he turned to her. 

“Where did you get this—if I may be so bold?” 

“Oh, that? It was given to me years ago, and I 
hate the sight of it. It has brought me nothing but 
ill-luck. Once I gave it away to a cousin of mine 
whose initials are the same as mine, but about four 
years back she returned it saying that it’s evil spell 
had been cast over her too. I am thinking of giving 
it to the church that masses may be said for the 
peace of my soul, for God knows that my body has 
not had any.” 

“But I don’t understand, you say that your cousin’s 
initials are the same as yours. How ean that be 
when your name is Mae?” 

“Easily. Very few of we girls ever use our real 
names. Mine is Thelma. The last part you do not 
need to know.” 

“My God!” cried Denby as he saw clearly at last 
what he had done by jumping at conclusions. How 
could such a wrong ever be righted? What effort 


of his could ever make up for the suspicion?” 

“And your cousin, where is she now?” he asked 
almost timidly. 

“She lives in Bunkie.” 

Determination seized Denby: He would not waste 
or wait a moment before doing his part toward re- 
dress. Bunkie was only thirty-six miles from town, 
and the runabout was high powered and geared high. 
He took leave of the sick woman and hurried out. 


HE STARTER spun the motor, he shifted gears, 

let in the clutch, and started off toward Bunkie. 

The engine droned rather than roared, and when the 

car got on the smooth gravel road that led toward the 
South, it fairly flew. 

Denby made the whole distance in a little less than 
forty-five minutes. At the Colored drug store it was 
easy to find out where Thyra lived, 

With what heartbeatings and trepidation did he ap- 
proach her door and rap. What a thrill ran through 
him when Thyra herself opened the door and looked 
through the screen. 

“Who is it?” she asked, for the evening shadows 
had begun to fall and she could not see clearly in the 
half light. 

“It’s only a transgressor.” The man’s voice was 
vibrant with suppressed emotion, and_ scarcely 
sounded like his own, but the girl knew it. She 
pressed both hands to her breast and Denby heard 
her gasp. . 

Slowly she opened the screen and walked out on 
the porch. 

“Is it really you, Nelse?” Hearing the name that 
she used to call him long ago sent a sharp stab of 
pain through the man’s heart, 


“Yes. It is I, Rosebud,” he said brokenly and then 
just as brokenly told his story. 

“—-And now that I have acknowledged how very 
wrong I was, I am going to pass out of your life 
again—forever. I do not ask you to forgive me. I 
feel that it would be asking too much, but I want to 
know that I——” 

Denby never finished the sentence. The girl inter- 
rupted him with a single word, but in it was all the 
love and longing of the years. 

“Nelse,” she said. Denby stooped and looking into 
her eyes read in them some thing of the boundless 


forgiveness of the Almighty for those of his children 
who err, 
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ined who arose first, the one farthest away should 
have the right to speak, unless he has already spoken 
on the question. So Brother Ruper, you may go 
ahead with your speech.” 

Brother Ruper proceeded eloquently to praise the 
friends and literally scorch the enemies of his race. 
He declared that Shoffer was as innocent as a dove. 
Brother Ruper was followed in regular succession by 
many other speakers, all of whom considered the 
“crisis” from a pessimistic viewpoint. 


T LENGTH it was Pastor Drumlin’s turn to 

address the audience. His position as pastor in 
the community caused all to await eagerly his speech. 
The genial old Reverend took the floor and smiling 
radiantly at his attentive listeners, he began in a low, 
musical tone. As he went on, his voice grew louder 
and louder while he became more enthusiastic until, 
arriving at the climatic point, he brought down his 
plump fist on the table with considerable noise. His 
wrathful denunciation of the mob, his lofty praise of 
Ralph Mornin, and his convincing proofs of Shoffer’s 
innocence brought forth round after round of ap- 
plause. His whole speech was directed toward the 
encouragement and stimulation of his people as was 
judged from his concluding remarks “Let us not be 
dismayed or discouraged, The number of our friends 
is on the increase. But I am pursuaded that waving 
fields of corn, herds of cattle and droves of sheep 
must become our fortifications, if we desire to remain 
a factor in the commonwealth.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting the people crowded 
around to shake the Reverend’s hand, saying that his 
remarks had greatly encouraged them. 

Nor was the result of the “aid meeting” found to 
be lacking in material fruits. A collection of one 


hundred dollars had been raised to assist in defending 
the esteemed friend of these people. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


_ INTENSITY of race prejudice on the part 
of the people at Rillville, caused both the post- 
ponement of Shoffer’s trial and his removal to a 
neighboring town. Many indignant Rillvillians pro- 
posed giving Shoffer a warm reception of ropes and 
bullets if he ever returned for trial or as a free man. 
Nevertheless Garrison declared firmly—“I’m going 
back to show ’em that I’m innocent.” He well knew 
how deeply his Colored friends regretted his mis- 
fortune; and that his relatives were sorely grieved. 
However, it afforded him great pleasure when he con- 
sidered how he had been esteemed by some of the 
best white citizens; then too he thought he had ob- 
served an absence of probabilities pointing to a con- 
viction; all of which rendered him exceedingly anxious 
to return. 

Two months after the marriage of Charles and 
Mary was the date set for Shoffers trial. On the 
preceding night the accused was brought to Rillville 
from the Bonford jail, and early the next morning he 
was secretly conveyed to the Court House. Although 
race feeling had somewhat abated, the alert author- 
ities feared its renewal. 

As soon as it became known that Shoffer was in 
town, the jail was besieged by many interested visit- 
ors, each earnestly desiring to hold an interview with 
the Negro. They were told that Shoffer was not 
there. The disappointed inquirers then went to the 
Court House and there awaited the beginning of the 
trial, 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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United States in July, 1916. 


hair and leaves the scalp in a healthy condition, 
oa 50 cents per jar. Seap........... 10 cents per bar 


W. H. STRANE, General Agent, Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Box 266 


Coming Soon! 


and “The Sacrificial Turkeys ?” 
Well, you'll enjoy 
just as much. Watch for this story. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 
THE 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply, you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 


We furnish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 





Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 
Chicago, Illinois 
AT 








The Brazilian Hair Grower, Pressing Oil and Soap has won 
itself over 15,000 customers since its introduction into the 


Promotes the growth of hair, removes dandruff, stops falling 
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Another Middleton Story 


Didn’t you enjoy reading “Enchanted Widows” 
Of course you did. 
“Jane Joins the Jolly Jolliers” 
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; RECEPTIONS : : : 


By Margaret Lyndon 


FTERNOON receptions and 
teas are the least expensive 
and the least exacting of so- 
cial functions, yet consider- 


ing the many useful purposes they 
serve, they are the most useful and 


. satisfactory. A debutante may be in- 


troduced into society, a special guest 
may be honored, or a young couple may 
entertain the whole list of their visit- 
ing acquaintances in this manner. 


If the affair is to be elaborate, or if 
a large number of guests are to be in- 
vited, the invitations should be sent 
out a week or ten days in advance of 
the date set for the reception, A good 
form for the invitation would be as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. and Mrs. William Cullen White 


At Home 


Thursday afternoon, February four- 
teenth, from four until 
seven o'clock 


49 Emerson Avenue 


If a mother and her daughters are 
receiving together the card is in this 
form: 


Mrs. William Cullen White 


The Misses White 
At Home 


Thursday afternoon, February, four- 
teenth, from four until 
seven o'clock 


49 Emerson Avenue 


The cards should be posted, under 
cover of a single envelope, and in case 
a married couple are invited, should be 
addressed to the husband as well as the 
wife. If the purpose of the reception 
is to introduce a young daughter, then 
Mrs. White would issue cards similar 
to the above except that the debutante’s 
name would appear below her own, 

When an affair is given in honor of 
some special guest, the cards usually 
take this form: 


To Meet 

Lieut. and Mrs. Charles Brodie McRae 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cullen White 

request the pleasure of your 

company on 

Saturday afternoon, March second, 

from four until seven o'clock 

49 Emerson Avenue 


No written declination or acceptance 
is necessary on receipt of any type of 
At Home or afternoon reception card. 
The invited guest accepts by attending 
the function, If it is impossible to put 
in an appearance at the hour signified 
in the invitation, the correct thing to 
do is to send the hostess your visiting 
card, either by post or messenger so 
that it will reach her while the recep- 
tion is in progress. If the invitation 
has been issued by the hostess only, a 
husband and wife who could not at- 
tend would send one card each, but in 
case the invitation is issued by the hos- 
tess and her daughter, they should send 
two cards each. 

When several members of a family 
are invited, and only one can attend, if 
that person is a woman, she may leave 
the cards of the other members of the 
family and thus obviate the necessity 
of posting them. 

A big card tray should be placed in 
the hall near the door to receive the 
cards of the guests, and in the corner 


of the dining room, the hall or the 
library a bowl of punch is placed. The 
punch should be iced to the proper 
temperature and surrounded by glass- 
es. 


In case of a more elaborate recep- 
tion the dining room table should be 
decorated with candles and flowers, 
and baskets of sandwiches, castles of 
nougat, moulds of jellies and charlottes, 
napkins, forks, glasses, etc., are ar- 
ranged on the buffet or side table. Tea, 
chocolate, ice-cream or bullion should 
be placed in the pantry all ready to 
serve. 


A few moments before the hour set 
for the guests to arrive, the hostess 
enters the drawing room and takes her 
stand near the door; her husband, the 
special guest or her daughters should 
stand beside her. At this moment the 
music begins. As the guests enter, 
the hostess cordially offers them her 
right hand and a pleasant greeting; 
then she introduces them to the per- 
son or persons receiving with her, if 
they are unknown. She should never 
desert her post by the door, either for 
food or rest until her guests depart. 
However, this close attention is not re- 
quired of the guests receiving with her. 


The host stands beside his wife offer- 
ing every visitor a pleasant greeting 
and as the arrivals become fewer and 
farther between he should turn his at- 
tention to entertaining some of the 
guests. If any woman seems lonely or 
alone, he may ask for an introduction. 
He may also render effectual aid by 
lending the dowagers some of his at- 
tention. 


No particular order of service is ob- 
served in the dining room, but one maid 
should be on hand constantly to offer 
refreshments to the guests, another 
napkins, and still another to gather up 
the soiled napkins and dishes. 


The hostess at an afternoon recep- 
tion wears a high necked or moderately 
decolleté gown of handsome material, 
elaborately trimmed and set off with 
jewels. Women guests usually follow 
suit, though the morning dress, if it 
is elaborate, and the tailor-made cos- 
tume may be worn. For the debutante 
and her assistants, white or very light 
tinted gowns are requisite. Women 
guests do not lay aside their hats, veils 
nor gloves. Wraps, however, are left 
in the dressing room. 

The host and all masculine guests 
wear frock coats of black or very dark 
gray and double or single breasted 
vest coats to match or of fancy cloth. 
Gray trousers, white linen, a broad 
folding tie of some light color, a top 
hat, gray gloves, patent leather shoes 
and the costume is complete, Men lay 
aside their hats and overcoats and if 
they wish, the walking stick. However, 
they should remove but one glove, and 
carry that in the hand. The right 
hand, bare of its glove, is offered to 
the hostess. 

On arrival, the guest, whether man 
or ‘woman, mounts at once to the dress- 
ing room, and puts off superfluous 
wraps, then descending into the hall, 
pauses a moment to drop the requisite 
number of cards into the trap, and 
then enters the drawing room. 

From the drawing room it is permit- 
ted to pass without invitation to the 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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from the city on urgent business that necessitated my 
absence for a couple of weeks and when I returned, it 
was a week more before I found the time to call at 
the little house. I found Eliza sitting alone before 
the fire, a little more stooped than usual, her eyes a 
little sadder—for her granny’s place was empty. 
She had developed pneumonia during my absence and 
being so old, had not the strength requisite to battle 
with the disease and a week before had been laid 
io rest, 

My sympathy with Eliza was most sincere and I 
found myself unable to keep back the tears. Poor, 
brave little woman, she was all alone now! And 
judging from the feverishly quick tones of her voice, 
I gathered that she was again battling with the 
“imp.” 

“And what will you do now, Miss Eliza?” I always 
called her that. “Miss Meeks” seemed so formal for 
so tiny a creature. 

She endeavored to make her voice as usual. 

“Laws, Mistah Richard, ’tain’t nothin’ fo’ me to 
do but stay on heah. Granny’s death don’t make no 
diffunce—’ceptin’ I’m lef’ all alone with nobody to 
work for an’ nobody to love,—nobody now at all.” 
Despite her efforts, her voice failed and with the 
corner of her apron she wiped her eyes. 

I sat with her longer than usual, that evening. On 
several occasions after that, I took my fiancee with 
me, and she and Miss Eliza became the warmest of 
friends. I flattered myself that I had brought some 
sunshine into her lonely life, but our utmost efforts 
could not keep that look of brooding sadness from de- 
veloping, slowly, but surely, over her features. 


Nine o’clock was the convening hour of the court, 
but the assembly room was crowded long before the 
appointed time. There were Colored men and white 
men in court that morning; business man, farmer, 
teacher and preacher were there; the gambler and the 
loafer were there, and also the well dressed and 
shabbily clothed. In short every class of Rillville’s 
inhabitants was fairly represented. 

It was the regular session of Blue County Court. 
It was not the first case, nor even the first murder 
case on the court’s calender, but by far the most sen- 
sational of all. Judge Frank Benton was on the 
bench and promised the defendant a fair and im- 
partial trial. 


P ROMPTLY at nine o’clock the door of the prison- 
er’s room opened and Garrison Shoffer entered 
the court room with his attorney, Reid Slaver. All 
eyed them curiously. Shoffer, tall, black, robust, at- 
tired in a plain gray suit, showed plainly his feelings 
of mingled hope and encouragement. Reid Slaver 
of Bonford, a Negro lawyer, was neatly dressed, low 
in stature, with a small head covered with a pro- 
fusion of woolly red hair, twinkling black eyes, and a 
demeanor of determination. Kate Reeming, the 
plaintiff, the eleven year old grandchild of the de- 
ceased, had already entered and was seated with ner 
counsel and the prosecutor at the right. 

The judge called the court to order and stated the 
case. The sheriff called the roll of witnesses and the 
clerk “swore them in.’ Among the jurors of the reg- 
ular panel sat Roll Mornin. Reid Slaver excused him 
for cause. Jack Backer was then impaneled and ac- 
cepted without challenge, The twelve men were sworn 
by the clerk and thus the arrangements for the formal 
opening of the case were completed. 

The gist of the indictment which the prosecutor 
now read was this: “Garrison Shoffer, a Negro or 
Colored man, Afro-American citizen. charged with 
first the murder of Sallie Reeming, a white woman, or 
American, or human being aged forty, in the first, 
second or third degree, or as an accessory, abettor, or 
conspirator thereto, or with the manslaughter of said 
Sallie Reeming, a white woman, or American human 
being aged forty; second, burglary or robbery of the 
home, house, dwelling, place of abode which in the 
Latin is ‘Domus’ meaning ‘domicile’ or where she lived 
of the deceased or of Sallie Reeming’s home, etc. 
Third: loitering in, around, near or about or close to 
the home, house, dwelling, domicile, place of abode of 
said Sallie Reeming, now deceased, white woman, lady 
or female, American or human being, with malicious 


| WAS FOR St. Valentine’s night that my 
fiancee and I had planned our big surprise. We 
selected several pretty valentines, a big box of flowers 
(Eliza was passionately fond of flowers), and a lovely 
cake; thus laden, we knocked on her door about nine 
o’clock. It was some moments before she opened for 
us and when she did so, her face was wreathed in 
smiles and she was so altogether happy that we were 
dumfounded. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mistah Richard! I was jes’ hopin’ 
you an’ Miss Marg’ret would come tonight, Come in, 
come in—you can’t guess what a valentine J got!” 

We confessed our inability to guess and stood star- 
ing at her stupidly for several moments, while she 
simply beamed on us. 

“We can’t guess,—what is it?” cried Margaret. 

It was plain that Miss Eliza wished to hold us 
longer in suspense, but it was equally evident that 
she was unable to do so. Without casting a single 
glance at our gifts, which we had placed upon the 
table, she hurried to the bed on the far side of the 
room and took therefrom a tiny bundle. Still smiling 
happily she brought it and laid it in Margaret’s 
arms. 

“There!” she exclaimed triumphantly. 


A noise very much like the whine of a kitten 
answered her from the depths of the bundle, and 
Margaret cried, with equal extasy and astonishment, 
“Richard, it’s a baby!” 


It was a baby indeed—and such a one! Both Miss 
Eliza and Margaret assured me that it was a very fine 
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intent; all of which occurred on or in Sixth Street 
between Eighth Street and Pigeon Street, on, in or 
during the evening or night of November 11th, 1903, 
about six o’clock p. m., that is afternoon—not post- 
master or post mark—or any time about twilight, or 
after dark before eight o’clock p. m., city of Rillville.” 


HOFFER pleaded “not guilty,” and Kate Reeming 

was the first witness to go on the stand in behalf 
of the State, Kate testified that she had lived with 
her Grandmother for five years and that her Grand- 
mother was usually well and always happy; that her 
Grandma kept a large sum of money in the house, but 
no gun nor pistol. Kate had never seen the money, 
but had heard people talk about it, and knew that 
the money disappeared on the evening of her death. 
When Kate returned from town she found her Grand- 
ma lying face downward, hands outstretched on the 
floor with a bullet hole in her forehead, and a revolver 
lying near her right hand. 

On cross examination by the defense Kate said that 
she was eleven years old and in the second grade at 
school. When asked by Slaver how she knew that 
her Grandma was always happy she replied: “Grand- 
ma cried often and sang all the time.” 

“How do you know,” asked Slaver, “that the money 
disappeared on the evening of your Grandma’s death, 
if you had never seen the money?” 

The prosecutor objected and Judge Benton sus- 
tained the objection. 

“How do you know that your Grandma had a large 
sum of money if you have not seen it?” asked Slaver. 

“TI heard people talk about it and I caught glimpses 
of it,” replied Kate. 

“When did you have your last glimpse of it?” pur- 
sued Slaver. 

The prosecution objected saying the question was 
identical with the one he had previously opposed. 
Judge Benton sustained the objection. 

Reid Slaver informed his honor that he was trying 
to prove that if the deceased had money, no one 
knew when it disappeared and that the defendant 
consequently was exonerated from robbery, and there- 
fore did not enter the house—since the man who 
entered the house took the money. 

The attorney for the plaintiff now claimed that if 
the money had disappeared before the evening of the 
murder, the matter would have been reported to the 
police. 

“Not so,” retorted the defense, “if she, herself con- 
cealed the money and afterwards committed suicide, 
as I shall prove beyond all doubt.” 


baby—such eyes, such hands, such a cunning little 
mouth, and a great many other fine things that I 
could not believe. To me it was a very hideous little 
creature—and I was chiefly concerned with where it 
came from, 


“I foun’ it in a basket on my door-step when I 
came from work this evenin’. I couldn’t amagine 
what it was ontil I brought it in the house. An’ when 
1 seed——_! Mistah Richard, that’s what I been allus 
wantin’—a child as I could call my own an’ was that 
thankful I jes’ set an’ rubbed its soft, little han’ 
agains’ my cheek an’ hel’ its little body close to mine 
aun’ I rocked an’ prayed an’ sung all the time. Oh 
God is so good! All my longin’s that seemed so hope- 
less an’ weekid an’ that hurt me sometimes when I 
thought that love an’ mothah-hood wasn’t fo’ me, jes’ 
nachelly vanished. An’ now—now—I’ll be so happy!” 


H ER DEAR, OLD VOICE sank to a whisper and 
the tears flowed silently down the thin cheeks, 
but in her eyes there glowed a tender, mysteriously 
tender light that I saw reflected in my Margaret’s 
own as they glanced first at each other and then at 
the tiny bundle between them. I felt that I was in 
the presence of something too sacred for my masculine 
eyes to behold, and choking back a sudden sob, I slip- 
ped from the room, leaving them with their treasure 
and the mother-love that is the heritage of all 
women. 
Miss Eliza had her valentine! 


The council for the plaintiff enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at these remarks. 

“Where were you at the time of your Grandma’s 
death?” asked the defense. 

“Up town,” answered Kate. 

“What occasioned your being up town? 

The prosecutor objected and Judge Benton sus- 
tained the objection. 

Reid Slaver now became vexed. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “you are not giving me a 
square deal. I think I have a right to prove—if I am 
able—by the plaintiff that her Grandma was feeling 
ill on November eleventh, and that she (Kate) was 
sent to the drug store to purchase medicine, and that 
while she was at the drug store Mrs. Reeming grew 
despondent at her condition and committed suicide. I 
see no reason, your Honor, why you should sustain 
the objection of the defendent when she has stated no 
objections.” 

“T shall hear no further arguments on this point, 
and will not recede frum the position taken,” replied 
Judge Benton firmly. 

Reid Slaver sighed deeply and said that he had no 
further questions to ask the witness, 

Henry Backley, a neighbor of the deceased was 
called to the stand. He testified that he saw a man 
answering Shoffers description shortly before the 
crime was commited and that a few moments later 
he heard the report of a revolver in the Reeming home. 

“After hearing this revolver report in the Reeming 
home,” asked the attorney for the defendent, on cross 
examination, “why didn’t you go to see what had 
happened?” 

“TI didn’t know from what direction it had come,” 
he replied, and he immediately realized that Slaver 
had “trapped him.” He then proceeded to crawl out 
in this manner. “But-but, of course I knew from 
what direction it came, but I thought she was shoot- 
ing a chicken as she always did shoot them with a 
revolver.” 

“You’re excused,” said Slaver, without questioning 
him further. 

A third witness was called to testify for the plain- 
tiff, who swore positively that he saw Shoffer several 
times on Sixth Street during the week the crime was 
committed. 

“Was he walking slowly or swiftly?” asked Reid 
Slaver, on cross examination. 

“He was loitering,” replied the witness. 

The witness was excused. Garrison Shoffer, the de- 
fendent, was called forth to testify in his own behalf. 

(Continued in the March issue.) 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


LUPE ELL L LYLE RED Eee 





As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. 





you 


Order in advance. 


AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY-AND FASHION 


PESSE SESE S 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 

” Aida pomade is = 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 


for. 


Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZIN! 





{ BEAUTY HINTS | 





SAFEGUARD YOUR LOOKS 


By Evelyn Northington 





INTER is the most trying season 
of the year to women who would 


retain and develop beauty. Of course 
in summer there are freckles, tan, sun- 
burn and unruly hair to contend with, 
but in winter there are so many more 
trials. In the first place the holidays 
in winter and the large number of 
social functions make it very hard for 
the stout woman to resist the tempta- 
tion to eat more than her share of 
sweets and other rich food, then she 
finds herself growing stouter and 
stouter. Her slim sister who is just 
as easily tempted will eat all the 
dainties set before her instead of the 
good, wholesome, nourishing food that 
she needs for development. And that 
isn’t all,—the extremes of tempera- 
ture are with us in the cold weather. 
Indoors it is very warm, out of doors 
it is extremely cold. Unless the skin 
and hair both are safeguarded against 
the sudden changes in temperature, 
|they are liable to become rough and 
‘unsightly. 
| Most Europeans who have visited 
America declare that the Americans 
|keep their houses, their stores, and 
| their cars too warm. More than that 
they tell us that we use too much warm 
water on both face and body. Our 
women are pale and they blame the 
| warm rooms and the hot water, Per- 
haps they are right. If you thrust a 
delicate flower into an ice-box and then 
place it in the oven, it won’t take very 
long for its leaves to curl, change color, 
|and then become very dry and wrinkled. 
‘The skin, especially the skin of the 
| face and hands, is much like the flower. 
It cannot stand too many shocks. 
Living rooms are warm enough if 
the temperature is sixty degrees Fah- 
renheit. Of course this means that one 
must wear sufficient clothing for com- 
fort, for no one can be beautiful and 
uncomfoitable too,—at least not for 
long. If you are uncomfortable, doubt- 
less you will frown, and continuous 
frowning will spoil the facial expres- 
sion—make the lines of the mouth 
droop when they should curl up, cause 
crow’s feet about the eyes, and make 
deep furrows across the forehead. 
Sleeping apartments should be kept 
at a low temperature. If you are nerv- 
ous and spend endless hours every 
night tossing about and wondering why 
you cannot sleep, open the windows 
of your room wider and note the re- 
sult. It is almost impossible to spend 
a sleepless night if you keep your win- 
dow open. If your apartments are 


UULUUUEUUEENEDOUOEOUEEOUELUUEEOUCUUEEUOUOUONELONEUOUGUONEOOUEUONEOEEUONEUONEOEEOOEOUOEEOULHOEHEEHEENEIN | Kept at a lower temperature, both day 


and night, the shock of going out of 
doors will not be so great, But even 
so, the best safeguard against the keen 
air of winter is a good cold cream and 
powder. Rub a little of the cream into 
the skin very carefully, wipe off with 
a clean, soft towel, and then dust the 
face with a pure powder. When you 
come in, remove the coating of cream 
and powder with some cold cream and 
wipe off the last coating of cream with 
a soft cloth. Do not wash the face 
in water immediately before going out, 
or immediately after coming in from 
the cold. 

The hands should receive extra good 
care and attention in the winter, be- 
cause the skin on the hands too, is very 
delicate. Hot dishwater, or scrub wa- 
ter, full of strong soap suds is detri- 
mental to the hands at any season of 
the year, but to plunge them recklessly 
in hot, soapy water, or dirty water, in 
the winter, is almost criminal. In the 
first place, rubber gloves should be 
worn as much as possible to keep the 
hands dry. Then they should be kept 
very clean. Hands that are chapped 
and dirty too, are positively awful. A 
little cold cream, or olive oil rubbed 
into them at night before going to bed 
will help to keep them soft and lemon 
juice and peroxide are both good for 
bleaching. Wear kid gloves as much 
as possible. Wear them to sleep in; 
if the gloves are lined with a good 
glove paste, the hands will be much 
softer in the morning, and after a few 
nights of this treatment, you will find 
that they have been bleached consider- 
ably, Wear them when doing your 
housework, for sweeping, dusting, and 
cleaning of all kinds, in short you 
should wear gloves for doing any kind 
of housework that does not actually 
require the hands to be bare. When 
you go out, wear kid gloves, even if 
you are troubled with cold hands. They 
will keep your hands smooth, and if 
you do not wish to carry a muff, woolen 
or silk gloves worn over the kid gloves 
will supply the needed warmth. 

Cracked, sore, bleeding and withered 
looking lips are among the blemishes 
that cold weather brings. Prevent this 
Ly passing cold cream over them at 
night and by dabbing them with a bit 
of cold cream before going out. Do 
not bite nor scrape them as this makes 
matters worse. 

The feet must not be forgotten, for 
who can wear a pleasing expression 
when the feet ache? Every precaution 
should be taken to prevent frost bites; 
there is little peace for those whose 
feet have been frosted. Wearing tight 
shoes causes the feet to get cold very 
quickly because the tight shoe pre- 
vents the blood from circulating prop- 
erly. If the weather is very severe, 
they are liable to be frost bitten. Wash 
your feet every night before going to 
bed and change the stockings daily. 
When the weather demands it, wear 
heavy stockings, that is heavy enough 
to keep the feet and legs comfortable. 
Low shoes should not be worn in win- 
ter, that is, not out of doors, The high 
top leatner walking boots with the 
medium or low heels that one sees so 
much this season are not only extreme- 
ly comfortable for out door wear, but 
they are very sensible, for if your 
ankles are at all inclined to be weak, 
they will give them the proper sup- 
port. 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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| | DOMESTIC SCIENCE : HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER : 
* +> 
ae ” eo +> 
“GOODIES” FOR THE BOYS IN CAMP > : a : a ea 
By Leona Eldridge Porter + For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking ¢ 
O DOUBT, mothers, sisters, and * * 
‘ sweethearts are finding it a puz- & seeeesereseceses seesreosssoooees £ 
iz out o : 4s ae : % : , 7 + 
But even ae inns ae : Service shows itself in ducts, but—remember a : 
the keen ae i tee mak Gee | Geen Kleale @ use and we all purchase painted biscuit may 
ream and Sam furnishes the essential nourishing $ things to use them. You look more tempting : 
ream into foods for the boys in camp, it is hardly = could never even guess than a real biscuit— : 
| off with necessary for us to spend too much $ the quality of Hygienic however, you would $ 
dust the time preparing food to send from home, @ Pet Baking Powder un- never buy the painted & 
oon _— But oh, how he does long for that Z til you have used it, biscuit to serve for 3 
ae good old gingerbread grandmother used $ and then the results Scenkelact. z 
‘eam with - — os — py = — z will be so entirely The quality and service 3 
the face ass - Pre se pips “te a to 3 satisfactory you of any baking powder $ 
zoing out, ee na ane aa pet ee $ will always have a is determined by its 3 
7 good homemade candy laid out on the ¢ can in your pantry. ae ———_ se $ 
RET $ Some manufacturers Hygienic Pet Baking % 
xtra good family’s largest platter. 
. ; s * draw very attractive Powder has been man- # 
inter, be- It is true that when we think of ae ; es * 
: . : : ® pictures of their Bak- ufactured primarily for @ 
0, 1S very making candies, the first thing comes ae Rated * 
scrub wa- in our minds is the amount of sugar . ; $ ing Powder and its pro- eavening purposes. ¢ 
in ia a > . she knows will delight her hubby or|% * 
ae which will be used. In making cakes .oy jn camp. eT eee teeter ate eaten SESSSSSSTETTEGES F 
sain and cookies there are the eggs to be The present slogan now heard is : : ; ; ; 3 
on cen considered. But it’s the wise and up- “gaye the Sugar!” Here are some|* We comply with all pure food For sale by reliable dealers. * 
ee to-date mother and housewife who no ways to do it and save yourself the 3 standards. 10 and 20 cents per can. 3 
1 longer lets these items stand in her worry of what “T y” shall i * $ 
should be yo a ommy” shall receive 
. keep the way in making the delicacies which in that next box from home. - OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. t 
* 
on MAPLE MARSHMALLOW JELLY DOUGHNUTS $ CHICAGO KANSAS CITY $ 
one Two cupfuls maple syrup, two-thirds Cream together two tablespoonfuls| # ” = 2 ad 
gee cupful milk, one tablespoonful good fat, of shortening and three tablespoonfuls P8000 00000000900000009 0 SSS S OSTEO ST OOOO Noe TOON eo eet: 
bu rubbe one-half pound marshmallows. Boil of sugar, add one teaspoonful of pow- ’ 
an to bed milk, syrup, and fat until a ball will dered cinnamon. Sift three cupfuls of WHO WOULD LIKE TO EARN $5,'TO 10, A DAY? ? 
and lemon ; form when tested in cold water. Beat flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking If so, send us the name and we will write him our proposition. We need agents 
good for until creamy. Line a greased pan with powder and one-half teaspoonful of salt oe a ee ——— a) every community pag ——— and sell 
i much pulled marshmallows, pour over the together three times and add this mix- Write Poy i> haan et Se a ee ee, Se ee ee 
cmp F maple mixture. Cool and cut into ture and one cupful of milk to the 7 ee Se 
wh a good \ squares, shortening and sugar. Place a tea- ane 
be much § OATMEAL FRUIT COOKIES spoonful of jelly in the center of each 
ans _ t Put half a cupful of oatmeal through doughnut: close over, and fry in deep 
a on ' the food chopper; add one cupful of hot fat. Roll in melted jelly and in 
1 consider- ' flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking powdered sugar. WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 
oing your : powder, one tablespoonful of sugar MAPLE AND PEANUT FUDGE - - 7 
sting, and ; and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; One cupful maple sugar, one cupful Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
short you | rub in two tablespoonfuls of melted brown sugar, two-thirds cupful rich ation of youth and beauty. 
; ag kind butter substitute. Mix to a smooth milk, two-thirds cupful peanut butter, You can make this dream come true by using 
t actually t dough with half a cupful of milk. one teaspoonful vanilla, a little salt. H . ° P id V 2 hi C 
re. When { Add a quarter of a cupful of seeded Boil sugar and milk until, when tested ygienic reroxide Vanishing \ream 
oP ay if raisins and the grated peel of half an in cold water, a ball may be formed. a product of a rare order 
ands. They j orange; roll out thin and sprinkle over Add peanut butter; beat until creamy. Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
th, and if with chopped citron and grated orange Add vanilla and pour on a greased pan. ‘ ‘ . li 
uff, woolen | — peel. Bake in a moderate oven about INDIAN DATE COOKIES Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
kid gloves i fifteen minutes. Seald one cupful of milk and stir in ter shaving. Manufactured by :— 
nth. MAPLE AND BUTTERNUT CREAMS one cupful of Indian meal (yellow corn THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
phar wes Two cupfuls maple sugar, one cupful meal). While this mixture is cooling 
emishes 


revent this 
r them at 


rich milk, one cupful broken butternut- 
meats, a little salt. Boil sugar and 


milk until a ball will form when tested 


cream together half a cupful of sugar 
and half a cupful of butter substitute. 
Mix this with the Indian meal and stir 


Chicago, Ill. 
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with o bit in cold water. Add the nut-meats, beat in one cupful of flour with which has TTT 
Besa a until creamy, pour into a greased pan been sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking 
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to cool, cut in squares. 
ECONOMICAL CAKE 

This is a good recipe for using left- 
over pastry. Roll out left-over pie- 
crust—puff or short—in rounds about 
six inches in diameter, and fairly thin. 
In the middle of each round put a 
small handful of currants or raisins, 


powder. And one dozen pitted and 
chopped dates. The batter will be very 
soft and short. Roll out thinly, cut 
into rounds, and bake in a moderate 
oven about fifteen minutes. 
HONEY CARAMELS 

Two cupfuls strained money, one- 

half pound cocoa, one teaspoonful va- 


Do You Like Good Perfumes? 





THEN TRY 


OUR 





PERFUMES 








; cold very and nut-meats, broken small, heaping nilla, one pound pecan meats chopped AND 
shoe pre- teaspoonful of soft sugar, and a dash fine. Cook honey and cocoa until a 
iting prop- of your favorite spice. Gather the ball will form when tested in cold wa- I OILE { WA | ERS 
ery severe, edges and pat them together, then care- ter. Remove from fire, beat until cumamaisaasieeaa ica eae edie 
tten. Wash fully roll out to the original size. Slash creamy, add the nut-meats. Pour into . : 4 ‘ 
e going to slightly and bake a light brown. 4 greased pan to. cool, If you wish Lasting sama pstcmeatits ee rg in the true flower odors 
ings daily. : 
s “it oe S A F E G U A R D Y O U R : O O K S LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 
ivy enough (Continued from page 14.) HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 
omfortable. The hair suffers in cold weather. it is inclined to be dry, is apt to be- DIANANIS—Something new and original. 
rn in win- The same conditions that imperil the come brittle and break off or fall out, LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 
_ The high beauty of the skin, extreme cold with- even in warm weather, but if it is al- FIOLET, ROSE, CROB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
- with the out, extreme heat within, cause the hair lowed to become dirty, and then expos- odors. 
yne sees so te become dry and rough. _ Sometimes ed to the extremes of temperature, we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 
ly extreme- the shock from the change in tempera- there isn’t much hope for its improve- 
‘ wear, but ture causes it to lose its richness or ment. 
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fall out. The hair grows faster in sum- 
mer than in winter, therefore it needs 
careful nursing in winter. Keep it 
clean, no matter how low the mercury 
falls, Hair that is dirty, especially if 


One should bathe every day in the 
cold weather, just as in warm weather. 
Bathing helps to keep the blood in cir- 
culation, and therefore keeps 
warmer. 
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MADEBY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 
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- With metal holder... $1.25 $ 
% ° * 
% Same comb, small size...... 75 * 
% 
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$ Puller, $ 
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: AGENTS— ATTENTION! 


.3 We would like to call our Agents’ attention to the fact that the HALF-CENTURY 
Me is ready to mail on the 10th of the month previous to the month of issue. For ex- 
yf ample, the March issue will be ready to mail February 10. The fact that we now 
« mail so early each month makes it IMPERATIVE for all our Agents to send in 
e their reports and orders to us before the 10th. This means, to be precise, that 
* orders should reach us by the first of the month previous to the month of issue. For 
a example, all orders for the March issue should reach us by the Ist of February. 
Those guiding themselves by this notice will have no trouble securing their magazines 
& in plenty time to dispose of them easily while they are yet fresh and live. Orders 
“% reaching us after the 10th cannot be filled promptly; for after our first big mailing, 
* we do not feel warranted in making another mailing until the accumulation of a 
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ELIMINATING THE GARBAGE CAN 


By A. U. Craig 








R. HOOVER has said: “The 

Food Administration’s power to 
fix prices lies in export buying, the 
power to sell certain commodities, 
and the further power to enter volun- 
tary agreements with producers, The 
Food Administration, through its own 
authority and co-operation of other 
Government agencies, can accomplish 
a great deal, but it is limited abso- 
lutely as to that area of commerce be- 
tween the producer and the retailer. 
We are stopped in law within this area. 
We can only use influence on both the 
retailer and the producers, and depend 
upon their patriotism. In this area we 
can regulate the flow of trade and hold 
it to moderate profits and exercise 
speculation.” 

Now, it is up to the press to help, as 
well as to the church, fraternal and 
secular organizations to secure volun- 
teer co-operation in matters of food 
control, where the administration has 


Help keep the whole world sweet. 


tle sacrifice would result in the saving 
of 1,500,000 pounds of sugar a year. 
Sugar is a necessity in this war. If 
one-half of our families would use one 
pound of flour less each week, it would 
save 800,000 bushels of wheat, which 
could be sent to help feed our soldiers 
and those who are fighting by our side 
in the war. 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute has produced a bread in which 
sweet potatoes take the place of some 
of the wheat flour. This “Tuskegee 
Bread” is now being made at various 
schools, both white and Colored, and 
it is stated, has caused a saving at 
Tuskegee of 200 pounds of flour each 
day, This “Tuskegee Bread” is a con- 
tribution to the war of which we can 
all feel proud, and is placed to our 
credit in the same way as the splendid 
work at Des Moines. Just as Tuske- 


gee has done a definite thing to help 
our country, so the Government expects 





Which is your way? 





no legal authority. y so doing you will 
prevent suffering at home and con- 
tribute much to winning of the war. 

Lest we forget! We are at war, and 
it is not a mere outing like the Span- 
ish-American War—but a serious war 
in which the little things that each 
person is asked to do will prove of as 
much importance as the larger ones. 
You are asked to make the small sac- 
rifices, so that the larger sacrifices 
will not be necessary. 

If one-half of all the Colored famil- 
ies in the United States would use one 
teaspoonful of sugar less in their tea 
and coffee one day each week, this lit- 


that the churches, lodges and schools 
will likewise make their definite con- 
tribution. If you want to know what 
to do, or should have reports to make, 
communicate with A. U. Craig, United 
States Food Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

How about your garbage can? A 
recent investigation as to the waste of 
food—as shown by the contents of the 
garbage can in various cities—indi- 
cates that here has been a decided de- 
crease in the waste of food stuffs. The 
garbage collector of Washington, D. 
C., finds so little garbage to be collect- 

(Continued on page 17.) 


RECEPTIONS 


(Continued from page 12.) 


dining room; and there ladies unac- 
companied by gentlemen wait to have 
their wants attended to by the ser- 
vants. As but few chairs can be pro- 
vided in a crowded dining room, the 
guests eat where they stand. It is not 
expected that guests will indulge them- 
selves in a liberal meal at an afternoon 
reception. 

The etiquette is the same for after- 
noon and evening receptions, save that 
in case of the latter it is usually not 
necessary to leave cards. Of course 
the dress is a trifle more elaborate, 
the hostess wearing a decolleté gown 
with short sleeves and a long train. 


For men at an evening reception the 
only permissible dress is full evening 
costume. 

In case of the “Thé Dansant” which 
is so popular just now, the hostess adds 
dancing to the entertainment she offers 
her guests. In this case she receives 
in the tea room or at one end of the 
drawing room in order to leave plenty 
of space for the devotees of the dance. 
A bevy of young girls is usually invited 
to assist the hostess by mingling with 
the guests to see that the dancers do 
not lack introductions to each other. 
As these young women act in the ca- 
pacity of hostesses, they wear no hats. 
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Sunday School Teacher—“Do you 
say your prayers every night before 
going to bed?” 

Robert (aged 5)—“Yes, ma’am.” 

Sunday School Teacher—“That’s 
right. But tell me why you say them.” 
— *Cause I sleep ina foldin’ 





NOTHING LEFT 


Mary—“Yes, we used to sit out in the 
old summer house in the beautiful 
moonlight. Strange to say, Jack never 
believed he kissed me as often as I ac- 
cused him of doing.” 

Jane—“Ah, and how did you con- 
vince him?” 

Mary—“Why, the next night I told 
him to cut a notch in the summer house 
each time ‘he took a kiss.” 

Jane—“How did the scheme work?” 

Mary—‘“Very well for a while, but— 
er—by the end of the week there was 
no summer house left.” 





QUITE RIGHT 

The science of food was a pet subject 
with a certain teacher, and she never 
wearied in telling her pupils all about 
food values, protiens, carbohydrates, 
fats and other funny things. At the 
end of one lesson she asked some ques- 
tions to test what they had learned. 

“Can any little girl tell me what 
three things are required to keep the 
body in perfect health?” 

One maiden promptly waved an ex- 
ulting hand. 

“Please, Teacher,” she said eagerly, 
“breakfast, dinner and supper.” 





NOT OFTEN, ANYHOW 

Albert—“Well, darling, I have seen 
your father and he has given his con- 
sent.” 

Grace—“He approves of love in a 
cottage, then?” 

Albert—“No, but he says that a girl 
who spends as much time golfing and 
motoring as you do, has not much need 
of a home.” 





TOP DOG 


Kermit Roosevelt, son of the Colonel, 
is said to have remarked of his father: 
“You know dad likes to be top dog—the 
most prominent person wherever he is. 
If he’s at a wedding he wants to be the 
bride, and if he’s at a funeral he wants 
to be the corpse.” 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


WAITING 


The man getting his hair cut noticed 
that the barber’s dog, which was lying 
on the floor beside the chair, had his 
eyes fixed on his master at work. 

“Nice dog, that,” said the customer. 

“He is, sir.” 

“He seems to be very fond of watch- 
ing you cut hair.” 

“It ain’t that, sir,” explained the 
barber. “You see, sometimes I make 
a mistake and snip off a little bit of 
& customer’s ear.” 


—Boston Transcript. 





SOUTHERN CONFECTIONERY 
“Gee whiz! Dey got cherries an’ 
all kinds of fruit covered wid candy. 
What kind shall I get, Rastus?” 
“Get me a chocolate coated awter- 
melon.” 
—Ladies Home Journal. 





HE DIDN’T HAVE TIME 

A Colored man was up for registra- 
tion as a voter and the clerk asked 
him: 

“Now, Jim, who is President of the 
United States?” 

“Massa Wilson,” was the reply. 

“And the Vice-President?” was the 
next question. 

“Massa Marshall, 
said the Colored man. 

“Well, now if the President should 
be shot, who would become President?” 

“Massa Marshall, sah.’ 

“Could you be President, Jim?” 

“No, sah,” replied Jim quickly. 

“Well, why not?” asked the officer, 
“think again.” 

“Well, sah,” replied the Colored 
man, “it’s very kind ob you gen’men to 
ask me, but you'll hab to ’scuse me, 
’cause I’se very, very busy wid mah 
cotton just now.” 


Oh I know sah,” 





THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 

A Colored woman went into a drug 
store and asked for some flesh-colored 
court plaster. The clerk glancing at 
her complexion handed her a package 
of black. The woman looked at him 
a moment and then said: 

“I asked for flesh color. 
skin color.” 


Dis here’s 





SHE WOULDN’T MIND 
I stole a kiss the other night; 
My conscience hurt, alack! 
I think I’ll have to go tonight 
And give the darn thing back! 


ELIMINATING THE GARBAGE CAN 


(Continued from page 16.) 


ed that he has refused to enter into a 
contract with the city, giving as his 
reason that here is so little garbage 
collected and his terms of selling it are 
80 small, that he is compelled to charge 
More for collecting the garbage. 

Many churches, lodges and comuni- 
ities are organizing food clubs for buy- 
ing in wholesale lots and selling to 
members at wholesale prices. In this 
way it is possible now for the consumer 
to get his food at he same price that 
the retail stores purchase. 

Potatoes are being sold by the pound, 
which is the only fair way to the seller 
and buyer, At the rate of sixteen 
Pounds for forty cents, the cost per 
bushel is one dollar and fifty cents. 

If you are paying a price you think 
& too high for fuel or food, take the 
matter up with your Federal Fuel Ad- 


ministrator, your Federal Food Admin- 
istrator, or their agents in your town. 

During the winter you may want to 
make candies occasionally for the chil- 
dren. There are many good recipes for 
making candies by using molasses and 
syrups instead of sugar. Use a little 
less sugar now because of the fact that 
we are at war, and that sugar, which 
is a luxury for us in the form of candy, 
is a food which soldiers fighting in 
Europe must have. 

There is plenty of coal, but the rail- 
roads are not able to ship as much coal 
during war times, because of the extra 
demands for the transportation of sol- 
diers and war material. Hence the 
Fuel Administration asks persons not 
to use coal for heating any rooms not 
in constant use. Be saving with coal 
and gas; use wood as much as possible. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL also clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 
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Write for Terms to Agents 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, bat 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Christmas or Birthday Present 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 





J No. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lover escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. 





No. 1075. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 


are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfuliy 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412. CHICAGO, ILL. » 5207 S. STATE ST. 








CAN YOU REALIZE? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories. 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois: 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar. 
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TAKING CARE OF YOUR OVER- 
SHOES 
a? Sacene should never be placed 
near a hot stove or steam pipe, lest 
they burn or crack Neither should they 
be left outside of the house where they 
will freeze for this too makes them 
brittle. Muddy rubbers left in the hot 
sunlight to dry will not last very long. 
High heeled nubbers should never be 
worn on low heeled shoes and vice- 
versa, Neither should a rubber made 
for a pointed shoe be worn on one 
with a broad toe, lest the rubber tear. 
Rubbers at $1.00 per pair are well 
worth saving in these war times.—Mrs. 
M. B. T., Nevada. 


TO MAKE CREPE LOOK NEW 

An old crepe veil, or a crepe de chine 
dress can be made to look almost like 
new if hung over a pan of boiling wa- 
ter. It should be turned from time to 
time so that the steam penetrates al! 
parts of the garment evenly.—F. D. C.., 
Idaho. 


A KITCHEN HINT 

If you have been unfortunate enough 
to burn the food that you have been 
cooking in a granite or enamel pan, 
don’t throw the pan away because it 
can be cleaned very easily. Just soak 
the pan in ashes and water for a few 
hours, then place it in a hot oven and 
bake it until the burned place drops 
away in the form of ashes. Scour it 
1 bit and it will be as bright as new.— 
IF’. M. B., Minnesota. 


MORE LEMONADE FOR THE 
MONEY 

If you wish to make double the 
amount of lemonade for the number of 
lemons used, just add a teaspoonful 
of Cream of Tartar for each lemon. 
Next put the rinds of the lemon 
through the food chopper, pour ice wa- 
ter over them and drain. The lemon- 
ade will taste just as good and will cost 
a good deal less.—Miss I. L. M., Cali- 


foraia, 


IF THE CAKE STICKS TO THE 
PAN 

Nothing is so trying to the cook as 
to have a cake stick to the pan, Very 
often even after she has taken precau- 
tion to prevent it from sticking she 
finds that a perfectly good cake is 
all broken up in the effort to remove it 
from the pan. If she will set the pan, 
while it is still hot, on a damp cloth 
and let it stand a few minutes, the 
cake will come out of the pan éasily 
without breaking.—F’. B. C., Illinois. 


SAVE YOUR SHOES 

If your shoes get wet, be careful to 
dry them, but do not place them too 
near the fire. The best way to treat 
wet shoes is to stuff them with paper 
or shoe trees to prevent cracking and 
to keep them in shape, then dry them 
slowly, Applications of oil, which can 
be purchased at a small cost will keep 
the leather soft. A good shoe dressing 
will prolong the life and durability of 
the shoe. If you will cut soles and 
heels from your old rrubbers, or from 
old inner tubes of automobile tires, and 
attach them to the soles and heels of 
your house shoes, you will find that 
it not only makes walking easier, but 
will prolong the life of the soles.— 
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FOR COLD FEET 

If you suffer with cold feet, try cut- 
ting insoles from an old felt hat and 
placing inside of your shoes. You will 
be surprised to find how warm your 
feet will be. This is especially true if 
your shoes have rather thin soles.— 
k. W. 1., Missouri. 


A SOAP SAVER 

If you will save all your scraps of 
toilet soap they can be cut up fine and 
boiled with a small quantity of corn- 
meal. When cool, it will harden and 
can be cut into cakes. This is not only 
economy, but it is a splendid soap for 
chapped hands, and is excellent for re- 
moving grease, dirt, etc., when th 
hands are extremely dirty—J. C. M., 
Indiana, 


USE FOR THE BROOM HANDLE 

The handle of a discarded broom 
may be used as a curtain pole to ad- 
vantage. Cut it the width of the doo 
and paint or enamel it the color of the 
furnishings of the room or like the 
woodwork. Supports for holding the 
nole may be purchased at a small cost. 
or an ordinary door the broom handle 
is just about the right width—T. V. 
R., Mississippi. 


A YARN HINT 

Sometimes the beginner is obliged to 
pull out the work she is knitting sev- 
eral times before she gets it just righi. 
In this case the wool becomes kinky 
and sometimes when used in this state 
will not look so well when knitted 
again. If you will wind the wool in a 
skein, tie the skein in four places, then 
dip it in lukewarm water and hang up 
to dry, the wool will look just like new. 
—Mrs. A, O. T., Ohio. 


KEEPING THE FURNITURE 
CLEAN 

Furniture, even if it is dark, should 
be washed at least once a year. Use 
white soap for the purpose. making a 
nice strong suds. Do not put the soap 
on the furniture directly, but wash 
with a soft cloth wet in the warm suds. 
Dry it with cheese cloth, then rub it 
with a little lemon oil or a good furni- 
ture polish—M. E. F., Kansas. 


TO MAKE COAL LAST LONGER 

A friend of mine who has to muke 
every penny count, and who has many 
mouths to feed, says that she can 
vouch for the following: A_ large 
handful of washing-soda in a pail half 
full of warm water thrown over a bag 
of coal will make the coal last longer 
and will make more heat. The coal 
should be allowed to dry before using. 
In these days of coal shortage and slim 
purses it is well worth trying.—L. 6. 
H., Nebraska. 


MASHED POTATOES 
If you wish your mashed potatoes to 
be light and fluffy, just heat the milk 
before mashing them. Beating them 
with an egg beater is a good thing too. 
It makes them whiter and more feath 
ery.—Mrs. G. H. J., Louisiana. 


THE MARCH ISSUE 
OF THE HALF-CENTURY 
WILL TELL YOU 
WHAT TO WEAR 
EASTER 
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